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Disarmament 


HE General Assembly in Novem- 

ber, after four weeks of debate, 
adopted three resolutions dealing with 
disarmament. 

One of the Assembly actions was 
on an amended version of a proposal 
put forward by twenty-four nations on 
October 11. It recommends the re- 
sumption of negotiations by the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee on the basis 
of a Western six-point plan. States 
concerned with the question, particu- 
larly those on the Sub-Committee 
(Canada, France, the United King- 
dom, the United States and the 
USSR), are urged to effect an agree- 
ment which would provide for the 
following: 

Immediate 


suspension of nuclear 


tests, with prompt installation of ef- 
fective international control; cessation 
of production of fissionable materials 
for weapons purposes, and devotion 
of future production to non-weapons 


purposes under international control; 
reduction of stocks of nuclear weap- 
ons through a program of transfer 
from weapons to non-weapons uses, 
under international supervision; re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments through safeguarded arrange- 
ments; progressive establishment of 
open inspection, with ground and air 
components to guard against surprise 
attack; and joint study of an inspec- 
tion system designed to ensure that 
the sending of objects through outer 
space will be exclusively for peaceful 
and scentific purposes. 

The second Assembly resolution, 
sponsored by Belgium, calls for a 
world-wide information campaign un- 
der United Nations auspices to make 
people aware of the necessity for 
reaching an agreement on disarma- 
ment. 

Both of these resolutions had been 
recommended by the Political Com- 
mittee. 

The third resolution, sponsored by 
Canada, India, Japan, Paraguay, Swe- 
den and Yugoslavia, resulted from 
Soviet dissatisfaction with the com- 
position of the Disarmament Com- 
mission and its five-nation Sub-Com- 
mittee. Following a series of behind- 
the-scenes conferences by the delega- 
tions, the Assembly on November 19 
decided to enlarge the Disarmament 
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Commission by the addition of four- 
teen Member States. For one year, 
starting on January 1, 1958, these na- 
tions will be Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Burma, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Poland, Tunisia and Yugo- 
slavia. They will join the five perma- 
nent members of the Security Coun- 
cil—China, France, the USSR, the 
United Kingdom and the United States 

and the six non-permanent members 
of the Council—Canada, Colombia, 
Iraq, Japan, Panama and Sweden— 
to form the new Disarmament Com- 
mission. 

The Assembly rejected an Albanian 
amendment which would have added 
another seven countries to the Com- 
mission. Prior to the voting, the USSR, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland announced 
that they would not participate in the 
Disarmament Commission’s work if 
the Albanian amendment were re- 
jected. 

Also voted down by the Assembly 
were an Indian resolution on the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests and a Soviet 
resolution to create an_ eighty-two- 
nation Disarmament Commission, both 
of which had been rejected in com- 
mittee. 

In addition to the two resolutions 
it had recommended to the Assembly, 
the Political Committee had rejected 
four proposals, and another four had 
not been pressed to a vote. Rejected 
by the Committee were these: 

The Soviet proposal for an eighty- 
two-member Disarmament Commis- 
sion; 

Another Soviet proposal that coun- 
tries possessing nuclear weapons un- 
dertake not to use them for at least 
five years; 

The Indian resolution asking for 
immediate termination of nuclear 
tests, under the supervision of a scien- 
tific commission of experts charged 
with arrangements for inspection and 
control; 

A Japanese proposal for provisional 
suspension of atomic test explosions. 

The Soviet Union spokesman in the 
Committee, Vassily V. Kuznetsov, an- 
nounced that his Government felt the 
Western proposals had “the character 
of an ultimatum.” The 24-power reso- 
lution was, he said, an effort to im- 
pose upon the United Nations a 
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formula based upon the position of 
the Western powers. He declared that 
experience had shown that the Dis- 
armament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee were “unable to achieve 
any progress in the solution of the 
disarmament problem.” Under the 
circumstances, Mr. Kuznetsov said, 
the USSR would not participate in any 
further work of the Commission and 
Sub-Committee as they were then 
constituted. 

Representatives among the twenty- 
four delegations sponsoring the six- 
point resolution stated that their pro- 
posals were in no way intended to lay 
down inflexible provisions, but only 
to serve as a basis for negotiation. 
Some speakers urged the USSR not 
to act impulsively in this matter. Wal- 
lace Nesbitt of Canada, among others, 
regarded the Soviet stand as an at- 
tempt to coerce the United Nations 
to jettison machinery set up to achieve 
disarmament. (See page 4.) 


Syrian-Turkish Issue 


Q* November | the General Assem- 
bly concluded debate on Syria’s 
complaint that Turkish troop concen- 
trations were a threat to her security. 
Although two resolutions were before 
the Assembly, no vote was taken on 
either of them. Indonesia had ap- 
pealed to the sponsors of the resolu- 
tions not to press them to a decision, 
and urged Syria and Turkey to resolve 
their dispute in an atmosphere of con- 
fidence and respect in the spirit of 
the United Nations Charter and the 
ten principles enunciated by the 
Bandung Conference. 

One of the two draft resolutions 
had been offered by Syria. It asked 
for the establishment of a _ seven- 
member fact-finding commission to 
make an investigation of the Syrian- 
Turkish border area. The second reso- 
lution—sponsored jointly by Canada, 
Denmark, Japan, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru and Spain—would have had the 
Secretary-General undertake discus- 
sions with representatives of the two 
countries involved in an effort to iron 
out their differences. 

Speaking for the sponsors of the 
seven-nation draft resolution, Hans 
Engen of Norway announced that if 
Syria would agree to heed the Indo- 
nesian appeal, his group would do 





likewise. Salad Eddine Bitar of Syria 
agreed that his country’s resolution 
need not be voted upon, but stressed 
that the item should remain on the 
Assembly’s agenda 

Selim Sarper of Turkey recalled 
that during the general debate, prior 
to the Syrian complaints his country 
had drawn attention to its concern 
over developments in Syria. He also 
reaffirmed that Turkey had accepted 
the offer of mediation by King Saud 
of Saudi Arabia, an offer which Syria 
maintained did not exist in fact. (See 
page 28.) 

Subsequent to the Assembly’s con- 
sideration, however, Syria complained 
again on November 6, in a letter to 
the Secretary-General, that Turkish 
aircraft had flown over Syrian terri- 
tory, and accused Turkey of border 
raids, 

Turkey replied on November 13, 
also in a letter to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, that a thorough investigation had 
revealed that no Turkish planes had 
flown over any part of Syrian air 
and that the allegations on 
were “completely 


space, 
frontier incidents 


false.” 


Membership 


N YTING With regret that the Security 
4 Council has been unable to 
recommend admission to the United 
Nations for Viet Nam and the Repub- 
lic of Korea because of a single nega- 
tive vote (the Soviet Union), the 
General Assembly on October 25 re- 
affirmed that the two countries are 
“fully qualified and should be ad- 
mitted to membership.” 

The action was taken in two reso- 
lutions. The first, dealing with Korea’s 
case, was adopted by 51 votes to 9, 
with 20 abstentions. The 
on Viet Nam was approved 49 to 9, 
with 23 abstentions. Both resolutions 
had been sponsored by a group of 
thirteen nations 


resolution 


Similar resolutions had been passed 
by the Assembly last January. (See 
page 46.) 


South African Questions 


\ THIRTY-NATION proposal on the 
h 
4 question of the race conflict in 


South Africa resulting from that coun- 
trv’s apartheid policies was adopted by 
the General Assembly’s Special Poli- 
tical Committee on November | by a 
vote of 59 to 5, with 10 abstentions 
Phe resolution recalls earlier Assembly 
resolutions deplores that the Union 
Government has not responded to a 
invitation” conveyed in a 
30, 1957, and 


call and 
resolution of January 
appeals to South Africa to revise its 
policies of race relations 


Opponents of the resolution Aus- 


tralia, France, Belgium, the United 
Kingdom and Portugal—made it clear 
that irrespective of the merits of South 
African policies, the matter was, in 
their opinion, one of domestic juris- 
diction and could not be dealt with 
by the United Nations. 

Last January the Assembly asked 
the Union of South Africa to “re- 
position and 
policies” of apartheid, and to “co- 
operate in a constructive approach 

more particularly by its presence 
in the United Nations.” In November 
1956 the South African Government 
had notified the Assembly that be- 
cause of what it regarded as continued 
interference in its internal affairs, it 
would henceforth maintain only token 
representation at meetings of the As- 
sembly and at Headquarters of the 
United Nations 

On November 12 the Special Poli- 
tical Committee adopted another dratt 
resolution appealing to the Union of 
South Africa, this one dealing with 
the question of the treatment of people 
of Indian origin in that country. It 
urged the Union Government to par- 
ticipate in negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of India and Pakistan in an 
effort to solve the problem in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Jointly sponsored by 
Iran, Mexico, the Philippines and 
Yugoslavia, the resolution was ap- 
proved by a vote of 63 to none, with 
14 abstentions. 

At its last session the Assembly had 
noted that both India and Pakistan 
had expressed readiness to negotiate 
with South Africa for a solution, but 
that the South African Government 
had not yet agreed to do so. The item 
was placed on this year’s Assembly 
India and 
Pakistan, who said they had received 
no response from South Africa to their 
efforts to negotiate. 


consider its revise its 


agenda at the request of 


African Economic Commission 


| preston of an economic 
— commission for Africa to help fos- 
ter and coordinate economic develop- 
ment of that continent (as similar re- 
gional commissions are doing in Eur- 
ope, Asia and Latin America) has 
recommended by the General 
Assembly’s Economic Committee. The 
recommendation was passed in com- 
mittee by a vote of 71 to none, with 


been 


abstentions 

Final approval of the _ proposal 
awaits plenary action. If and when ap- 
proved by the Assembly, the proposal 
will go to the Economic and Social 
Council for final decision. All except 
two of the countries represented on 
the Economic and Social Council 
voted for the resolution in committee 


Human Rights Day 


M' Mo: December 10 is the anni- 
1 versary of the adoption by the 
General Assembly in 1948 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. In 1940 the Assembly invited 
all states and interested organizations 
to observe this date annually in honor 
of the Declaration. (See page 16.) 


Mekong Basin Project 


Si" rARY-GENERAI Dag Ham- 
h marskjold announced on Novem- 
ber 15 that Lieutenant-General Ray- 
mond A. Wheeler had been appointed 


chairman of a United Nations tech- 
nical mission which will 
study the projected development of 
the Lower Mekong River Basin in 
Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and Viet 
Nam. General Wheeler 
vear and the early part of 1957 as the 


assistance 


served last 


Secretary-General’s special representa- 
tive for Suez Canal clearance. 

Other members of the Mekong mis- 
sion are Kanwar Sain of India, 
Georges Duval of France, Yutaka Ku- 
bota of Japan, and John W. McCam- 
mon of Canada. 

Appointment of the mission is the 
outcome of a request to the Technical 
Assistance Administration for the de- 
velopment of the water resources in 
the Lower Mekong River Basin. The 
task of the mission will be to review 
existing studies, particularly a recon- 
naisance report by the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East. The ECAFE report contains three 
specific projects for the area. 

Development of the region’s water 
resources would directly or indirect- 
lv benefit an estimated 17 million 
people, and would be carried out in 
Stages over a period of years. 


UNRWA Report 


7 an unprecedented series 
of operating difficulties,” the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees suc- 
ceeded during the year ended June 
30, 1957, in maintaining its essential 
relief services, UNRWA Director Henry 
R. Labouisse states in his annual re- 
port, published on November 4. 
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Mr. Labouisse warns, however, that 
the “extremely grave” financial situa- 
tion of the Agency is “a cause for real 
alarm for everyone interested in the 
welfare of the Palestine refugees and 
in the stability of the Near East,” and 
he appeals to Members of the United 
Nations for urgent action for relief 
of the problem. 

UNRWA, created by the General As- 
sembly in 1949, provides food and 
medical care for more than 930,000 
Arab refugees stranded, since the 
Arab-Israel conflict of 1948, in the 
Gaza Strip, Jordan, Lebanon and 
Syria. It provides shelter, in camps, 
for about 360,000 of them. Close to 
170,000 refugee children attend 
UNRWa schools, or other schools at 
UNRWA’S expense, in the four areas. 


IAEA Conference Ends 


+ be first General Conference of 
the International Atomic Energy 
Agency completed its work on Octo- 
ber 23 with the decision that its next 
regular Conference will convene on 
September 22 next year. During the 
course of its session the Agency ap- 
proved an agreement detailing its re- 
lationship with the United Nations 
and other international organizations. 
On November 14 the United Nations 
General Assembly unanimously ap- 
proved the relationship agreement, 
which places the Agency under the 
general auspices of the United Nations 
and requires it to report annually. 
The IAEA will not be one of the 
United Nations specialized agencies, 
but will have a somewhat different 
status. (See page 10.) 


Technical Assistance Proposal 


PROPOSAL that the United Nations 

Expanded Technical Assistance 
Program be enlarged from its present 
level of $30 million a year to $100 
million a year has been made by the 
United States. The proposal and a 
related draft resolution were pre- 
sented to the Assembly’s Second Com- 
mittee on November 18. Under the 
suggested plan, part of the increase 
would be used to continue and ex- 
tend existing types of programs, while 
the remainder would be used to create 
a Special Projects Fund. The Fund 
would help finance systematic surveys 
of basic resources, the equipping and 
staffing of regional technological insti- 
tutes, research and productivity cen- 
tres and agricultural research projects. 
The United States suggested that the 
enlarged technical assistance program 
would be financed by voluntary con- 
tributions on a matching formula, un- 
der which the United States might 
provide up to 40 per cent of the 
total. 
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Ihe draft resolution submitted for 
the Second Committee’s consideration 
would set up a preparatory committee 
to make recommendations to the As- 
sembly in 1958. 


1958 Conference 


ROFESSOR Francis Perrin, High 

Commissioner for Atomic Energy 
of France, has been selected as Presi- 
dent of the Second International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, to be held next Sep- 
tember in Geneva. The President of 
the first Conference, which met in 
Geneva in 1955, was Dr. Homi 
Bhabha of India. 

Selection of Professor Perrin was 
made on November 2 at a meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on the 
Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, un- 
der the chairmanship of Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold. Other 
members of the Committee are Mr. 
Jayme de Barros of Brazil, Dr. W. B. 
Lewis of Canada, Mr. Hubert de La- 
boulaye of France, Ambassador Ar- 
thur S. Lall of India, Ambassador A. 
A. Sobolev of the USSR, Dr. J. V. 
Dunworth of the United Kingdom. 
and Dr. I. I. Rabi of the United 
States. 


Civil Aviation Convention 


CONVENTION to regulate liability 

for damage caused by a foreign 
aircraft in flight to persons or prop- 
erty on the surface has come into 
force, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization has announced. Five 
countries have ratified the convention 
so far—Canada, Egypt, Luxembourg, 
Pakistan and Spain. 

Known as the Rome Convention of 
1952, the agreement was drawn up 
on the basis of a draft prepared by 
icao’s Legal Committee. It provides 
for limits on the liability of a foreign 
operator and thus protects him against 
the risk of catastrophic loss. At the 
same time, it safeguards the interest 
of the person suffering damage by 
providing that the only proof required 
of him is that the damage was caused 
by a foreign aircraft in flight or by 
any person or object falling there- 
from. 

A claim for compensation must be 
brought in the country where the 
damage occurred, and the judgment 
rendered by a court in that country 
will be enforceable in the other coun- 
tries parties to the convention. 





NGO Officials Visit United 


()' FICIALS of non-governmental or- 


ganizations Of seven countries 
were at United Nations Headquarters 
from October 16 to November 15 to 
observe at first hand the workings of 
the Organization and its related agen- 
cies. The seven study tour visitors 
were selected, on the basis of their 
experience and their legal and social 
welfare activities, from among a num- 
ber of candidates whose names had 
been submitted by United Nations In- 
formation Centres. Five of them are 
shown here meeting with Professor 
Ahmed S. Bokhari, Under-Secretary 
for Public Information, and _ other 
United Nations officials. 

From left to right: Dr. W. J. Bruce, 
United Nations; Miss Marta Aphalo, 
Acting Secretary-General of the Asso- 
ciation of Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations of Argentina; Allan George 


Nations Headquarters 


Tait, Secretary and organizer of the 
United Nations Association of New 
Zealand; Mrs. Segerstadt Wiberg, au- 
thor, social worker, and one of the 
founders of the Western Swedish 
United Nations Association; Dr. Gre- 
gorio F. Zaide of the Philippines, au- 
thor and faculty member of Far 
Eastern University; Professor Bok- 
hari; Mr. George J. Janecek, United 
Nations; Professor T. Desmond Wil- 
liams, faculty member of the Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, and Secretary 
of the Irish Committee of Historical 
Science; Mr. Nobuo Yokota of Japan, 
who was attached to the study tour 
though not one of the seven selectees; 
and Mr. A. M. Ashraf, United Na- 
tions. Not shown in the photograph 
are two other selectees, Dr. Vaclav 
Michal of Chechoslovakia and Miss 
Ofelia Dominguez of Cuba. 





The Partial-Measures Approach 


to Disarmament 


‘| wenty-Four-. Vation Proposal, 


Compromise on ( ‘ommiussion Membership 


Endorsed by Assembly, Rejected by Soviet Union 


et GULATION, limitation and balanced reduction of 

* js part of 
the formal title under which each year—and again at 
the United Nations Gen- 


all armed forces and all armaments’ 


the twelfth session this year 
eral Assembly considers the disarmament problem. 
What really is discussed, however, as several repre- 
sentatives emphasized, is “the survival of civilization 
as we know it.” 

“There can be no doubt as to what the voice of 
humanity is saying today: ‘Deliver us from the fear of 
war,” observed one representative, 

What the Assembly did this year, after month-long 
consideration in its First (Political and Security) Com- 
mittee, was to endorse, as the basis for continued 
negotiation in the Disarmament Commission’s Sub- 
Committee, six partial measures which had been pro- 
posed as a first step of disarmament in the Sub-Com- 
mittee by its four Western members, Canada, France, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and re- 
jected by the fifth member, the Soviet Union. 


Immediate, Measured Steps 


rhus, the Assembly urged that the states concerned, 
particularly those on the Sub-Committee, give priority 
to reaching a disarmament agreement which, on its 
entry into force, would provide for the following: 

(a) the immediate suspension of testing of nuclear 
weapons with prompt installation of effective interna- 


4 


tional control, including inspection posts equipped with 
appropriate scientific instruments located within the ter- 
ritories of the United States, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, Pacific Ocean areas, and other points as re- 
quired; 

(b) the cessation of production of fissionable ma- 
terials for weapons purposes and the complete devotion 
of future production of fissionable materials to non- 
weapons purposes under effective international control; 

(c) the reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons 
through a program of transfer, on an equitable and re- 
ciprocal basis and under international supervision, 
of stocks of fissionable material from weapons to non- 
weapons uses; 


(d) reduction of armed forces and armaments 
through adequate safeguarded arrangements; 

(ec) the progressive establishment of open inspection 
with ground and aerial components to guard against 
the possibility of surprise attack; 

(f) joint study of an inspection system designed to 
ensure that the sending of objects through outer space 
will be exclusively for peaceful and scientific purposes. 

Study by technical experts of inspection systems for 
disarmament measures on which the Sub-Committee 
might reach agreement in principle was also requested. 

In a second resolution the Assembly also called for 
a world-wide publicity campaign, under the auspices of 
the United Nations, to inform and enlighten the peo- 
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ples of the world regarding the dangers of the arma- 
ments race, particularly in view of the destructive effects 
of modern weapons. 

Hope for any fruitful continuation of the disarma- 
ment talks was at a very low ebb at the close of the 
Political Committee’s deliberations, for the USSR, in- 
sisting, against the wishes of the majority, on dissolving 
the Disarmament Commission and its Sub-Committee 
in favor of a permanent commission consisting of all 
eighty-two United Nations Members, had declared that 
it would no longer participate in either body as then 
constituted. 


A Discouraging Prospect 


In later plenary meeting, after intensive behind-the- 
scenes negotiations and an adjournment of a few days 
“in the common interest,” a compromise proposal 
sponsored by Canada, India, Japan, Paraguay, Swe- 
den and Yugoslavia was endorsed by the Assembly 
by which the existing Commission was enlarged by four- 
teen members. However, the Soviet Union announced 
that it still would not participate in the Commission’s 
work, and Czechoslovakia and Poland, two of the 
states added, made similar announcements. If the As- 
sembly adopted an Albanian proposal to add another 
seven members, those three states would participate 
—but that the Assembly did not do. Even with an 
expanded membership as proposed by Albania, how- 
ever, the Soviet Union made it clear that the partial- 
measures resolution would not be acceptable as a 
basis for negotiations. 

In summing up the situation, the representative of 
India, Arthur S. Lall, said that he did not know yet 
whether a real impasse had been reached. If it had, 
he hoped that efforts would continue—and they should 
continue—toward reaching a solution which would 
result in the disarmament discussions going forward. 

What seemed to divide the Assembly, he observed, 
was positions which derived from different ideologies. 

“Much more important than differences of ideol- 
ogies, much more fearful than any conquest of ideol- 
ogies,” he concluded, “would be the outbreak of war, 
and, therefore, we hope sincerely that efforts will con- 
tinue and that they will result in an arrangement by 
which disarmament discussions will be made possible 
under the aegis of the United Nations for the forth- 
coming year.” 

Dr. Franz Matsch, of Austria, Rapporteur of the 
First Committee, presented the Committee’s report to 
the Assembly on November 14. He recalled that the 
debate in that Committee at the eleventh session, in 
the 1957 London session of the Sub-Committee, and 
in the First Committee again at the twelfth session had 
shown that partial measures were considered as a first 
step of disarmament under existing political conditions. 
It was the general belief, he said, that by such partial 
measures confidence would gradually be strengthened 
and thus comprehensive disarmament would be facili- 
tated. Although some differences had been narrowed 
by the discussion in the Sub-Committee, the powers 
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concerned could not reach agreement on any steps 
in that field. 

In the Committee, he continued, a number of partial 
measures were discussed, and the debate also dealt 
with the question of enlarging the membership of the 
Disarmament Commission. 

The discussion of the various matters, however, did 
not produce the necessary agreement among the powers 
concerned, Dr. Matsch related. The representative of 
the Soviet Union had explained why his Government 
had to oppose the partial-measures resolution spon- 
sored by twenty-four states, and had further pointed 
out that, in his opinion, it was intended by the Western 
powers to impose on the USSR agreements which 
would place it in an unequal position and which would 
be detrimental to its security, and that therefore such a 
resolution could not constitute the basis for an agree- 
ment. On the other hand, it was felt, as the representa- 
tive of the United States had said, that the measures 
envisaged in that resolution were broad principles for 
further negotiations and not a “take it or leave it” pro- 
posal, not a rigid framework, and that they should be 
considered as representing a flexible approach. 

The unprecedented dangers resulting from the con- 
tinuing armaments race were the object of the second 
draft resolution recommended by the First Committee, 
Dr. Matsch said. It had been sponsored by Belgium. 
Under it, the Disarmament Commission was requested 
to make recommendations, in cooperation with the 
Secretary-General and Member States of the United 
Nations, on the nature of information to be dissemin- 
ated on a world-wide scale in order to make public 
opinion aware of the effects of modern weapons and 
the necessity of reaching a disarmament agreement. 


Votes Explained 


The Committee’s report was not discussed, but fifteen 
delegations explained their votes. Meanwhile, in view 
of the negotiations then taking place among the delega- 
tions in an attempt to reach agreement on enlarging 
the membership of the Disarmament Commission, dis- 
cussion of that aspect of the problem was put off for 
the time being. 

All five members of the Sub-Committee explained 
their votes. The four Western members were among 
the twenty-four sponsors of the partial-measures draft 
resolution. 

Wallace Nesbitt, of Canada, praised it as a realistic 
and practical first step toward disarmament. Although 
the USSR had not supported it, Canada could see in 
it nothing inconsistent with the legitimate security in- 
terests of the Soviet Union. 

Jules Moch, of France, reiterated his feeling that, in 
view of the prolonged impasse in the Sub-Committee’s 
meetings in London, it was necessary for the Assembly 
to make an unambiguous choice of principle between 
two divergent conceptions. The disagreements as to 
substance which now remained could not be done 
away with by mere modifications of form or procedure 
in the working bodies, for they in fact related to dif- 
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ferent Concepuons of vital interests for the nations 
involved and were independent of the number of mem- 
bers or working methods of the Disarmament Com- 
mission, 

As soon as a decision on the substance had been 
taken by the Assembly, the continuing quest of com- 
mon ground in bringing the views closer together should 
be resumed in a spirit of conciliation and compromise, 
he submitted. While the London deadlock was a pro- 
found one, normal and cordial relations had to be insti- 
tuted between East and West in the interests of all—of 
East and West alike. 

lo bridge the differences, he thought, each of the 
Governments directly concerned had to reconsider all 
of the outstanding problems from two different angles. 
The first of those was the one which emerged from 
the recent debates. Each of the Governments was in 
duty bound to re-examine seriously and thoroughly 
the reasons and the motives of all others, seek to under- 
stand their responses and weigh that portion of each 
of them which was legitimate and which, therefore, 
should be accepted. Furthermore, some of the recent 
scientific advances might modify values considered 
unassailable a year before and might make innovations 
possible now which then might have been regarded 
as over-rash. A future disarmament treaty could be 
based only on the unanimous consent of the states 
concerned, Mr. Moch affirmed. 

rhe set of principles embodied in the proposal, con- 
tended Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr.. of the United States, 
would permit a sound beginning to be made in the 
disarmament field. It was presented as a reasoned and 
practical basis for negotiation, not as a hard and fast 
position. 

“We merely say that, by adopting it, the General 
Assembly will move one step closer to eventual agree- 
ment,” he added. “Nothing that we urge today is final. 
Where so much is at stake for humanity, we do not 
believe there can ever be a last word from either 
side.” 

The constructive suggestions offered would make 
possible further serious negotiations. By its votes, the 
Assembly—the most influential body in history— 
could do much to bring on new disarmament negotia- 
tions and to heighten the prospects for success. 

Commander Allan Noble, of the United Kingdom, 
emphasized that, “in seeking disarmament . . . we are 
secking to replace security founded on armed strength 
by security founded upon international agreement. And 
that means that any disarmament agreement must be 
both properly balanced and adequately safeguarded. 
\ defective or unbalanced agreement, one that does 
not assure the security of all states, could be worse 
than no agreement at all.” 

In particular, he added, an agreement limited to a 
single measure—such as the suspension of nuclear test 
explosions proposed in a draft resolution sponsored by 
India, rejected by the First Committee and now re- 
introduced in the Assembly—would not increase 
security and could even endanger it if not accompanied 
by real measures of disarmament 
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While the Soviet Union had attacked the West's pro- 
posed partial measures as unrealistic, it was the pro- 
posals put forward by the Soviet Union, on the con- 


trary, which were unrealistic, Commander Noble said. 


rhose proposals rested largely on mere unilateral un- 
dertakings and paper promises and would do nothing 
concrete to check and reverse the current trend in 
armaments. 


The Soviet Union's Position 


For the USSR, V. V. Kuznetsov, on the other hand, 
contended that the partial-measures proposal would in 
no way inhibit the armaments race. It called for no 
reduction of armaments or armed forces, and it called 
for no prohibition of the use of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, he said. It was to be used to legitimize “the 
utterly bankrupt Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee, bodies which have proved their uselessness.” 
Its main import was that the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France categorically refused to ban the 
use of atomic and hydrogen weapons, for they expected 
to use them in the future as the principal element of 
their policy of positions of strength, a policy which was 
fundamentally at variance with the interests of interna- 
tional peace. 

“It has been observed recently,” he continued, “that 
in the United States, the United Kingdom and France 
sO great a peaceful discovery as the launching of two 
satellites into interplanetary space has been used by 
warlike circles to increase military hysteria and further 
to inflate military budgets, and to make threats against 
the USSR and other peace-loving states.” 

The three Western powers had resorted to the stra- 
tegem of including in the draft resolution a proposal 
for the cessation of the production of fissionable ma- 
terial for weapons purposes while passing over the pro- 
hibition of the use of nuclear weapons. They had refused 
to dismantle existing stockpiles of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons while proposing to continue producing them 
out of existing stockpiles of fissionable material. They 
would continue to perfect such weapons and proposed 
to make them available to their partners in the “aggres- 
sive” North Atlantic bloc, even to German militarists 
who were bent on revenge. That was the purpose of 
the forthcoming meeting of the heads of states of NATO 
in Paris. 

Furthermore, instead of agreeing to stop the danger- 
ous tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons, they were 
linking it with conditions and reservations which would 
frustrate any cessation of test explosions. 

Under the proposal of the Western powers there 
would be no actual reduction of armed forces, Mr. 
Kuznetsov contended. It could not serve as a basis for 
negotiation but would drive the disarmament problem 
further into an inextricable deadlock. A direct result 
would be intensification of international tension and the 
growth of mistrust and lack of confidence between states. 

The Soviet Union also opposed the publicity cam- 
paign resolution as diverting attention from the basic 
question of disarmament to the question of control. 
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The Soviet Union stood for a major reduction of 
armaments and armed forces and for the complete 
prohibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons. It favored 
the cessation of the production of atomic weapons and 
their elimination from the arsenals of states. It asked 
that all concrete measures for disarmament should be 
carried out under effective international control. But, 
since the Western powers had refused to solve the dis- 
armament problem as a whole, the Soviet Union had 
presented a number of proposals for minimum initial 
disarmament measures, all of which could be carried out 
if the Western powers were willing. 

Thus, there was the Soviet proposal for reducing 
the armed forces of the USSR and the United States 
to 1.7 million men each, and of the United Kingdom 
and France to 650,000 men each in the three stages; 
also the proposals that, as a first step, states should 
forego the use of nuclear and hydrogen weapons for 
two to five years and should stop test explosions from 
January 1, 1958, for two to three years, with all the 
necessary international controls. 

The Soviet Union had also proposed a reduction in 
the number of foreign military bases in foreign terri- 
tories and a reduction of the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union, the United States and France in German terri- 
tory and in the territories of countries participating in 
the North Atlantic and Warsaw Treaties. 

The Soviet Union’s position was supported by Jiri 
Nosek, of Czechoslovakia; Jozef Winiewicz, of Poland; 
Silvin Brucan, of Romania; and L. F. Palamarchuk, of 
the Ukrainian SSR, all of whom regarded the partial- 


measures draft resolution as a backward step, reflect- 
ing only the views of the Western powers and thus 
attempting to impose a one-sided solution. Mr. Winie- 
wicz saw the Assembly “confronted with a division 
of opinion on the most important problem of our 
time, a division which, probably, we shall all regret 
one day.” 


Advisability of Voting Questioned 

Dr. Farid Zeineddine, of Syria, had similar reserva- 
tions. He contended that the Western proposal over- 
emphasized the aspect of control in disarmament, an 
aspect which might little by little replace the issue 
of disarmament itself. Furthermore, he thought that it 
did not adequately open the way to the possibility of 
establishing separate agreements on different aspects 
of the problem. 

Although the sponsors had said that adoption of the 
proposal by the Assembly would strengthen it as a 
basis for discussion, he could not see how such a 
basis needed to be voted on, for a good basis for dis- 
cussion would really have the consensus of world 
opinion behind it. 

Arthur S. Lall, of India, also considered that it 
would be undesirable to put the draft resolution to a 
vote. Because it represented views which were reached 
by certain delegations in disarmament discussions before 
the twelfth session of the Assembly opened, he said, the 
adoption of those views by the Assembly would not 
be conducive to further realistic discussions and would 
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not help to create a situation from which further prog- 
ress could be made. 

Both India and Syria abstained in the voting on this 
draft resolution. 


Suggestions for a Beginning 


General Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philippines, one 
of the co-sponsors, considered that the draft resolution 
could mean very little if it followed the fate of other 
similar resolutions adopted in the past. What was needed 
was Not arguments to support it, but suggestions for 
implementing its various provisions. The world wanted 
a beginning on disarmament, and he proceeded to sug- 
gest how various beginnings could be made within the 
existing framework and procedure, 

Thus, on the test explosions of nuclear weapons, he 
said, a very small start could be made if the powers 
responsible notified the United Nations before any new 
explosion and permitted United Nations observers to 
see what precautions were taken to reduce the radio- 
active poisoning of the air, the sea and the land. Per- 
haps the United Nations Scientific Committee on the 
Effects of Atomic Radiation could be invited to make 
the observations. Perhaps a United Nations question- 
naire could be worked out asking each country to re- 
port on the number of its atomic explosions each year 
and the precautions it was taking to reduce interna- 
tional contamination. 

A simple questionnaire could also be worked out 
for a yearly report on the amount of transfers of fis- 
sionable materials to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and to regional and bilateral programs, the 
purposes they served and the kinds of controls involved. 

In the days of the League of Nations, General Ro- 
mulo continued, the Secretariat used to receive and 
to some extent even evaluate regular reports on the 
state of the world’s armaments and armed forces. An 
Armaments Yearbook was published from September 
1924 through May 1940, and at the end forty govern- 
ments were supplying information. Surely an identical 
or similar census of conventional forces and conven- 
tional armaments could be revived so there would be 
some idea of how close, in fact, the great powers were 
to the first-step disarmament goal, and perhaps they 
would be encouraged to go on to further steps. 

“We should start where at least we used to be,” Gen- 
eral Romulo observed. 


Surprise Attack 


The question of progressive establishment of open 
inspection to guard against the possibility of surprise 
attack, although favored in principle, had become en- 
tangled with all sorts of other conditions and debate 
over how broad a start should be made. Would it not 
help alleviate the Soviet Union’s professed concern that 
the NATO bases might be used for aggressive attacks if 
there were United Nations inspection at such bases? 

As for the United Nations effort to guard against 
surprise attack in Palestine, the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization had failed in 1956 to warn 
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of the Israel attack against Egypt. How could it have 
been better organized to warn of that attack? A re- 
port might be obtained from it on the efficacy of the 
various measures it had employed. It should be possible 
to expand the Truce Supervision Organzation and em- 
ploy its techniques to guard against surprise attack 
across the borders of Syria and Turkey. The countries 
of the Middle East could act to show the rest of the 
United Nations how that Palestine beginning could be 
enlarged to guard all countries against the possibility 
of surprise attack 

There had been a beginning on the sending of ob- 
jects through outer space, and man was now dealing 
with dread instruments whose potency it was difficult 
‘Sputniks” and 


to conceive, General Romulo went on. 
rockets and other missiles had climbed thousands of 
miles into space or had winged thousands of miles 
across the earth’s surface, but there could be misfir- 
ings, too, which could become international incidents. 

“Let us urgently consider, at the very least, all possi- 
ble safeguards over the firing of such projectiles,” he 
urged. Could not the scientists of the committees of the 
International Geophysical Year be asked how to protect 
the globe while science was making its advances? Was 
this beginning not needed, and urgently? 

“With all my heart, I appeal to the Soviet Union, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Canada, 
the principal technological powers of this atomic and 
space age.” he concluded. “Keep up this disarmament 
effort. Marshall your best scientific brains. Make a be- 
ginning. Let us stop these speeches, these words. There 
can be many beginnings. I have suggested a few. There 
are others, many others. But it is imperative that a 
beginning be made and at once. 

“T appeal for our humanity, our children, our chil- 
dren’s children. In this cause, if no beginning is made, 
there can be awesomely an end—the dreadful end of 


disaster for all of us.” 


1 Statement of Headings 


Peru was another co-sponsor, and Dr. Victor Andres 
Belaunde argued that the overwhelming majority by 
which the draft resolution was endorsed by the Political 
Committee should convince the Soviet Union that it 
was no ultimatum, no closed or blind intransigent pro- 
posal which would make impossible any future broad 
debate on a subject which concerned all humanity. In 
fact, it did not mention different viewpoints but was 
merely a statement of headings, a list of subjects, so 
that each would be studied separately, 

The important factor which had been missing and, 
because it was missing, had prevented the reaching ol 
agreement was control, Dr. Belaunde declared. The 
Soviet Union itself had suggested control regarding 
conventional weapons: if control was good for the re- 
duction of conventional armed forces and armaments. 
Why was it then not good with regard to nuclear weap- 
ons? Control was today a necessary international re- 
gime. He insisted on a juridical, integral and enforceable 


organization of control 
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Dr. Koto Matsudaira, of Japan, explained his dele- 
gation’s abstention by saying that the people and Gov- 
ernment of Japan firmly believed in the urgent need of 
nuclear test suspension until scientific proof was forth- 
coming of the harmlessness of the current level of irra- 
diated fallout, and under the draft resolution such 
suspension would be possible only when other phases 
of disarmament of conventional and nuclear weapons 


were agreed on simultaneously. 


New Appeal for Humanity 


Rafael de la Colina, of Mexico, recalled that the head 
of his delegation, in his opening statement to the As- 
sembly, had outlined a number of ways in which the 
problem could be approached so as to achieve the de- 
sired conciliation. He had proposed that the Assembly 
should consider carefully the possibility of reiterating 
an appeal to the great powers to increase their efforts 


to achieve positive results as soon as possible in their 
negotiations on disarmament. He had also suggested 
the setting up of a new international official, a United 
Nations commissioner for disarmament, whose functions 
would include carefully considering the feasibility of 
proposals which had been made or which might be 
made in the future, helping the parties in their negotia- 
tions and submitting privately for their consideration 
those proposals he deemed fit in order to conciliate their 
divergent points of view and prepare the way for possi- 
ble agreements. 

He had suggested also that, under the chairmanship 
of the President, the Assembly should establish a sub- 
committee similar to that which was set up in Paris at 
the beginning of December 1951. And finally, in a state- 
ment before the First Committee, the Mexican repre- 
sentative had supported the idea voiced by the repre- 
sentative of Ecuador that a working group should be 
set up to harmonize the different proposals submitted. 

“The Mexican delegation, therefore,” Mr. de Colina 
pointed out, “has maintained the view that the constant 
repetition of irreconcilable viewpoints will never shorten 
the distance between the parties. The only fruitful way 
of arriving at a solution of the disarmament problem 
is the way of close negotiation. The so-called small and 
medium-sized states have not only the right but the 
unavoidable duty to exercise their moderating influence 
in order to bring about conciliation, and in this pro- 
found conviction we shall, with impartiality, continue 
to state and affirm that it is possible, necessary and 
urgent for concrete measures to be adopted to reduce 
arms and armed forces... . 

“A war with nuclear and thermonuclear weapons 
would bring about the annihilation of the greater part 
of humanity and might even make the whole of the 
earth uninhabitable,” he asserted. 

“The Mexican delegation echoes the voice of anxious 
humanity in making a new appeal to the great military 
nations to the effect that, taking into account this 
terrifying prospect and the primary responsibility 
which, in accordance with the Charter, they have as- 
sumed for the maintenance of international peace and 
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security, they should spare no effort to bring about the 
adoption of concrete measures which will contribute to 
solving the terrifying problem of disarmament.” 

The partial-measures draft resolution was adopted by 


a roll-call vote of 56 to 9, with 15 abstentions, and the 
publicity-campaign proposal by a roll-call vote of 71 to 
9, with one abstention. (For the texts of the resolutions 
and the record of the voting, see pages 44 and 45.) 


The Commission’s Membership Enlarged 


T was on November 4 in the First Committee that 

the Soviet Union first declared that it would not 
participate in the Disarmament Commission and _ its 
Sub-Committee in their existing composition, an an- 
nouncement which was immediately termed by Western 
representatives as an “ultimatum” and “a most dis- 
couraging development.” Mr, Moch, of France, hoped 
that the Soviet Government would reconsider its po- 
sition before shouldering the responsibility of unilater- 
ally breaking off the disarmament negotiations. 

The Soviet Government considered, said Mr. Kuz- 
netsov, that both the Commission and the Sub-Com- 
mittee, with their limited memberships, had shown the 
complete fruitlessness of their work and discredited 
themselves in the eyes of all peoples. All attempts to 
make use of the Sub-Committee for productive work 
he believed had been exhausted. 

The First Committee went on to reject the USSR 
proposal for a new commission composed of all Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations—which was later 
reintroduced in the Assembly—and an Indian proposal 
to enlarge the Commission and the Sub-Committee 
by an unspecified number of additional members was 
not pressed to a vote. 

Final consideration by the Assembly of the com- 
position of the Commission was adjourned first on 
November 14 and again on November 15 to enable 
the intense negotiations to proceed. The Assembly 
eventually took up the matter at two meetings on 
November 19. 

It had before it the reintroduced Soviet proposal; 
the six-power draft resolution to expand the Com- 
mission’s membership by fourteen members for 1958, 
that is, to add Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, 
Norway, Poland, Tunisia and Yugoslavia; and an 
Albanian amendment to add seven more—Austria, 
Bulgaria, Ceylon, Finland, Indonesia, Romania and 
Sudan. 

Originally Canada and Japan had proposed adding 
only ten members—Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Burma, Czechoslovakia, India, Italy, Tunisia 
and Yugoslavia—but a group of eighteen Latin Amer- 
ican Members advocated the addition of Mexico; and 
India, Sweden and Yugoslavia proposed adding Egypt, 
Mexico, Norway and Poland. As a result of the con- 
tinued negotiations, therefore, the original proposal 
was revised to include all fourteen Members, and the 
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two original sponsors were joined by four more— 
India, Paraguay, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Nesbitt, of Canada, said that the discussions 
and negotiations leading to the final version had been 
long, complicated and, at times, disappointing. Never- 
theless, his delegation had always been confident that 
a resolution acceptable to a great majority could be 
found, and had been persistent in trying to seek that 
goal. At the same time, it had always resisted any ex- 
treme and unreasonable solution which would be de- 
structive of serious negotiations. 

Canada did not believe that the size or the compo- 
sition of the Commission and its Sub-Committee had 
been a major factor in the failure to reach agreement 
on the substance of disarmament. But, by the same 
token, it did not believe that some practical alter- 
ation of the composition of United Nations disarma- 
ment bodies—provided, however,, that that did not 
make the machinery so cumbersome and bulky as to 
be unworkable—should be allowed to block at least 
the opportunity for further negotiation. 


Areas and Interests Represented 

In the various discussions which had taken place 
in recent days, many different ideas for solving the 
problem had been put forward. The joint proposal 
represented a well-balanced and thoroughly reasonable 
addition to the Commission. Geography was not the 
main criterion—and certainly not ideology—for choos- 
ing additional members; ability to make a constructive 
contribution to the disarmament negotiations should 
be the main concern. Nevertheless, the proposal gave 
fair weight to the principle of equitable distribution. It 
represented all the main geographical areas as well as 
other interests and groups concerned in United Na- 
tions matters, 

The immediate problem was how to ensure that 
serious disarmament negotiations could go on in the 
future. The peoples of the world would not under- 
stand it if the Assembly session were ended not only 
without agreement among all the major powers con- 
cerned on even a first step of disarmament, but also 
with a complete breakdown of the machinery for 
further discussions. Mr. Nesbitt strongly urged that the 
proposal be unanimously adopted by this Assembly 
so that the door to further serious and constructive 
negotiations would at least be opened and the dis- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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The International 


Atomic Knergy Agency 


LIMAXING almost four years of planning and hard 

work, the General Conference of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency—the organization called upon 
to make the idea of atoms for peace come true—held its 
first meeting on October | in Vienna, the city chosen 
as its permanent headquarters. The agency, an inter- 
governmental organization under the aegis of the 
United Nations, was established on July 29. 

On November 14, the General Assembly unanimous- 
ly adopted the agreement governing the working re- 
lationship between the United Nations and the agency 
by 78 votes. Also adopted unanimously—by 76 votes— 
was a United States resolution authorizing the agency 
to request advisory opinions of the International Court 
of Justice on legal questions within the scope of its 
activities other than its relationship with the United 
Nations or any specialized agency. 

First suggested by President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
in his speech to the General Assembly on December 
8, 1953, the agency is to deal with atomic energy, prob- 
ably this century’s most important development. Specifi- 
cally, it is to further the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
In the words of its statute, or constitution, it “shall 
seek to accelerate and enlarge the contribution of atomic 
energy to the peace, health, and prosperity of the world.” 
It will encourage and assist research on atomic energy 
for peaceful uses, support the development and prac- 
tical application of this knowledge, and act as inter- 
mediary in securing technical aid and other assistance 
for One agency member from another. It will foster the 
exchange of scientific and technical information en- 
courage the exchange and training of scientists, and 
work with appropriate United Nations specialized agen- 
cies to adopt safety standards for protection of health and 
property. It will establish safeguards designed to ensure 


that special fissionable and other materials, equipment, 
facilities and information made available by the agency 
or with its aid are not used to further military purposes. 

Members are called upon to make available infor- 
mation that would be helpful to the agency as well as 
scientific information developed as a result of assist- 
ance it has given. The agency, in turn, will assemble 
the information and facilitate its exchange among other 
members. 

States may offer the agency such quantities of special 
fissionable materials as they deem advisable; the terms 
of the deposit are to be worked out by agreement. 
These materials may, at the discretion of the con- 
tributing member, be stored either in its own depots or 
in the agency’s. The term special fissionable material 
includes plutonium-239, uranium-233, uranium en- 
riched in the isotopes 235 or 233, and material con- 
taining any of the above elements, Member states may 
also make source material—uranium containing the 
mixture of isotopes occurring in nature, uranium de- 
pleted in the isotope 235, thorium, and any of the 
foregoing in the form of metal, alloy, chemical com- 
pound or concentrate. 

Three months after the statute came into force, mem- 
ber states were to notify the agency of the quantities, 
form and composition of materials which they would 
make available. Provisionally, such materials were to be 
deposited for the calendar year following the notifica- 
tion. The agency will specify the place and method of 
delivery and store and protect materials in its posses- 
sion, although in some cases materials for deposit may 
be routed directly to other members. 

As soon as practicable, the agency will establish or 
acquire, as necessary, equipment and facilities for re- 
ceiving, storing and issuing materials, control labora- 
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tories for analyzing and verifying materials received, 

housing and administrative facilities for staff, physical 

safeguards, and adequate health and safety measures. 
Setting up the Agency 

Before President Eisenhower's suggestion, interna- 
tional agencies dealing with atomic energy had been 
proposed, but all these proposals concentrated on mili- 
tary uses, with peaceful uses incidental. President Eisen- 
hower’s was the first proposal to make atoms-for-peace 
its cardinal business. Under this plan, the agency was 
to hasten the use of nuclear energy by providing tech- 
nical assistance and fissionable materials. A special 
goal of the agency was abundant electrical energy for 
power-starved areas. 

At a later session of the General Assembly, the 
United States made detailed proposals for establish- 
ing the agency. On December 4, 1954, the Assembly 
unanimously approved the “Atoms for Peace” plan. 

Meanwhile, another part of the General Assembly’s 
resolution was implemented when the United Nations 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy 
met in Geneva in August 1955. The 73-nation confer- 
ence convened for an exchange of scientific data. Al- 
though the conference was not required to take any 
decisions on the establishment of the proposed agency, 
Mr. Hammarskjold called it “an important and indis- 
pensable step.” 

In 1955, the General Assembly made further prog- 
ress toward creating the new agency. Australia, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France, Portugal, South Africa, the 
United Kingdom and the United States had already 
suggested the terms of reference for the agency, and 
the Assembly added four other states—Brazil, Czecho- 
slovakia, India and the Soviet Union—to take part in 
the preparatory discussions on the statute. On Decem- 
ber 3, 1955, the Assembly unanimously adopted these 
plans, including a special conference to debate the 
new agency’s statute. 

The twelve-nation negotiating group met in February 
1956 and held eighteen sessions in Washington until 
unanimous agreement on the draft statute was an- 
nounced on April 19. 

The conference on the agency’s statute opened on 
September 20 at United Nations Headquarters. Eighty- 
seven countries had been invited, but six were not 
represented, although they are eligible to sign the 
statute and to join the agency. A number of nations 
which are not Members of the United Nations accepted 
invitations to the conference, including the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, the Republic of Korea, Monaco, 
Switzerland, the Vatican City and Vietnam, 

At the statutory conference many speakers referred 
to the possibility of speeding up economic development 
through atomic energy. Spokesmen from a number of 
nations felt that underdeveloped countries stood to gain 
a great deal through the peaceful application of nuclear 
energy, and some considered that even countries where 
industrialization had progressed rapidly could reap the 
advantage of atomic energy. All delegations agreed that 
nuclear energy should be used to raise living standards, 
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and that such progress should be shared by all peoples 
of the world. At present, only the few countries with 
the funds and technological skill required to convert 
fissionable materials into energy can use atomic power 
for peace. The 1AkA is designed to make it possible for 
all members to have access to processed fissionable 
material and to the plants and equipment by which 
they can be produced. 

The agency’s statute provides for an annual General 
Conference and for a Board of Governors to carry out 
the functions of the agency. The powers of the General 
Conference were broadened at the conference on the 
statute, while much discussion took place on the role 
and membership of the Governing Board. The twenty- 
three-member Board is composed of thirteen countries 
chosen for their advanced nuclear technology, produc- 
tion of source materials, or provision of technical as- 
sistance, and ten others. 

Since the original suggestion for an atomic agency 
was made, various countries made offers to supply 
either materials or technical assistance. At the close of 
the conference, the United States recalled that 20,000 
kilograms of nuclear materials for peaceful uses 
had been earmarked earlier and announced that 5,000 
kilograms could be made available to enable the agency 
to start research and power programs without delay. 

On October 23, 1956, the conference unanimously 
adopted the twenty-three-article statute, after the largest 
gathering in terms of participating countries ever held 
at United Nations Headquarters. When the statute was 
opened for signature on October 26, seventy of the 
eighty-one nations attending the conference signed it 
immediately. 

Early in the meetings of the statute conference, Aus- 
tria announced that more than fifty nations would 
support its offer of Vienna as the agency’s headquar- 
ters. A resolution adopted by the conference later stated 
that the headquarters should be established at Vienna 
and requested the Preparatory Commission to be 
guided by this preference. The Preparatory Commission 
later confirmed this decision. 

Meanwhile, the Preparatory Commission for the 
agency was established by the election of six other 
members—Argentina, Egypt, Indonesia, Japan, Pakis- 
tan and Peru—to join the original twelve-nation spon- 
soring group. The eighteen-member Commission met 
immediately after the conference closed to begin ar- 
rangements for setting up the agency. 


The First General Conference 

Addressing the conference were Dr. Adolf Schaerf, 
President of the Austrian Federal Republic, and United 
Nations Under-Secretary Ralph J. Bunche, represent- 
ing the Secretary-General of the United Nations. Mes- 
sages were read from the heads of governments of a 
number of member nations. 

In his welcoming address, President Schaerf declared 
that the conference was an important landmark in the 
politics and possibly in the history of the world. In 
his message, Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold 
called the agency one of the most hopeful developments 
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in international life since the United Nations itself was 
established twelve years ago. When an international 


atomic energy agency was first proposed, he said, its 
establishment seemed almost impossible of achievement 
in the prevailing political climate. It is all the more re- 
markable, therefore, that in less than four years it was 
possible to create an agency in which nations repre- 
senting all the different political groupings and regions 
are working together in a common program to develop 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. Its program in the 
next few years might be regarded as one of the most 
necessary and valuable forms of technical assistance 
that could be provided through the United Nations 
family, the Secretary-General said. 

Among the General Conference’s first official acts 
was the election of the agency’s Director-General— 
Sterling Cole of the United States—and the remaining 
ten members of the Board of Governors. The agency’s 
Preparatory Commission had previously designated 
thirteen members to the Board. 

Mr. Cole, until now a member of the House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress, was 
appointed on October 4 without opposition and con- 
firmed on October 7. In other elections, the Board of 
Governors named Pavel Winkler of Czechoslovakia as 
its chairman and M. H. Wersho of Canada and Hiroo 
Furuuchi of Japan as vice-chairmen, while the General 
Conference elected Dr. Karl Gruber, Austrian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, as its president. Two main 
working committtees—Program, Technical and Budget, 
with Joao Carlos Muniz of Brazil as chairman, and Ad- 
ministrative and Legal, with Ismail Fahmy of Egypt 
as chairman—were established, as was the Conference’s 
General Committee, consisting of the president of the 
Conference, the chairman of each of the two working 
committees and four additional members. 

The Conference voted down a Czechoslovak-USSR 
amendment to the rules of procedure, permitting any 
country not a member of the agency to send observers 
to Conference sessions. A Canadian resolution limiting 
observers to non-member countries belonging to the 
United Nations or any of the specialized agencies 
was adopted 

The chairman of the Portuguese delegation, Jose F. 
Ulrich, announced that his Government would make 
available to the IAEA approximately 220,000 pounds of 
uranium oxide, from which 1,575 pounds of uranium- 
235, a fissionable material, can be produced. V. S. Emy- 
lanov of the Soviet delegation announced that his Gov- 
ernment would provide the agency with 110 pounds of 
uranium-235 and would also be prepared to grant from 
50 to 100 scholarships and fellowships to students and 
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scientists from member states, as well as an additional 
fifty to underdeveloped countries. Germany offered 
sixty scholarships and the United Kingdom an unspecified 
number. Various other countries declared their inten- 
tion of providing nuclear materials or equipment. 
Robert M. McKinney of the United States stressed that, 
in addition to its contribution of 5,000 kilograms of 
“pure” uranium-235, his Government would match any 
other offers. Michael I. Michaels of the United King- 
dom said his Government's offer of 20 kilograms of 
pure uranium-235 stood. 

In the course of the discussion on the permanent 
rules of procedure, a debate was held on whether the 
meetings of the Board of Governors should be open 
or closed. It was agreed that the Board may decide 
whether to hold meetings in private or in public and 
that in the absence of a decision to hold public meet- 
ings, these shall be private. 

Other business completed before adjournment in- 
cluded adoption of the agency’s program and budget 
for its first year, the scale of contributions, recom- 
mendations on the relationship of the agency to other 
international organizations, staff regulations, and mat- 
ters concerning the permanent headquarters. The 
agreement with the United Nations was adopted 
unanimously. 
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Release of War Prisoners Continues 


United Nations Commission Stall Working 


on World War II Repatriation Problem 


LTHOUGH more than 65,000 prisoners of war and 

civilian deportees connected with World War II 
have been repatriated during the past six years, the 
problem is still by no means completely settled, accord- 
ing to the most recent report of the Ad Hoc Prisoners 
of War Commission, sent on September 19, 1957 to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

Appointed by the Secretary-General in response to 
a decision of the General Assembly in 1950 on a joint 
proposal by Australia, the United Kingdom and the 
United States, the members of the Ad Hoc Prisoners 
of War Commission are: Countess Estelle Bernadotte 
of Sweden, widow of Count Folke Bernadotte, the late 
United Nations Mediator in Palestine; Judge Gustavo 
Guerrero (El Salvador) of the International Court of 
Justice; and Judge Aung Khine, Judge of the High 
Court, Rangoon, Burma. 

For six years this Commission has been working 
quietly and painstakingly to solve the fate of those un- 
fortunate victims of the devastation, dislocation and 
ideological upheaval brought about by the Second World 
War. Charged with the responsibility of settling the 
missing prisoners question “in a purely humanitarian 
spirit, acceptable to all governments concerned,” the 
Commission has carefully steered clear of acting in 
either a political or a judicial capacity. 

The September 19 report covers the Commission’s 
seventh session, held in Geneva from September 2 to 
11, with Judge Guerrero, the chairman, presiding. Mr. 
Egon Schwelb (United Kingdom), Deputy Director of 
the Division of Human Rights, represented the Secre- 
tary-General at the meetings, also attended by Mr. 
Pedro L. Yap (the Philippines), Division of Human 
Rights, who is secretary to the Commission. 


The report not only records the procedure of the 
Commission’s seventh session but also contains a sum- 
mary of that body’s activities and progress since its 
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establishment in June of 1951. The figures contained 
in the summary show that more than half of the persons 
repatriated are Japanese—a total of 33,778—the bulk 
of them having been returned to their homeland from 
the USSR and the People’s Republic of China. The 
second largest category of repatriates consists of German 
nationals returned to the Federal Republic of Germany 
—31,623—with the highest proportion of these (25,- 
386) having been held in the USSR. 

Other nationals repatriated since the Ad Hoc Com- 
mission on Prisoners of War started its work are: 69 
Italians; 120 Austrians; 27 Yugoslavs and 286 Span- 
iards, all from the USSR. In addition to the progress in 
repatriation, the Prisoners of War Commission also 
reported appreciable progress in clarifying the fate of 
thousands of missing persons who have either died in 
captivity or decided to resettle away from their home- 
land. 


In the case of both Japan and Germany, the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners was speeded up considerably by 
the re-establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Federal Republic of Germany and the USSR, and 
the Soviet declaration ending the state of war between 
the USSR and Japan. The Federal Republic of Ger- 
many reopened diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union in September 1955, and between October of 
that same year and August 1956, 9,818 German 
prisoners of war were released by the USSR, in addi- 
tion to 2,098 civilians. 


Following the peace treaty negotiations between 
Japan and the Soviet Union in October 1956, more 
than one thousand Japanese nationals were repatriated 
to Japan in December of that year. 

Both these developments gave an encouraging im- 
petus to the work of the Commission on Prisoners of 
War, which from the outset has found its progress han- 
dicapped by the refusal of the Soviet Union to cooperate 





in any of its efforts. When the memorandum requesting 
the establishment of a Prisoner of War Commission 
was first handed to the General Assembly in 1950 by 
Australia, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
the USSR delegation immediately objected, contending 
that such a procedure was contrary to the Charter of 
the United Nations. Furthermore, the Soviet Union 
stated that the repatriation of prisoners of war had 


been completed a long time ago. 


Delegates Invited to Geneva 


The Soviet Union has never sent any representative 
to the sessions held in Geneva, to which delegations 


from the eleven countries most closely concerned with 


the prisoners of war problem have been periodically 
Australia, Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Japan, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland, and the United States of 


invited. These countries are: 


America. 

After holding its first session at the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York during the summer of 1951, 
the Commission decided to invite delegations from the 
above eleven countries to its second session, held in 
Geneva in January and February of 1952. The Com- 
mission held private consultations with the representa- 
tives of ten of these countries, and also with delegates 
from any other nations signifying their desire to consult 
or proffer information relating to the problem. The 
third session of the Commission, also in Geneva, which 
took place in August and September 1952, was con- 
ducted in the same fashion, and it was following this 
meeting that the Commission prepared a special report 
for the Secretary-General. 

The special report stated that the lack of coopera- 
tion from the Soviet Union, as the principal nation 
involved in the problem, was paralyzing the work of 
the Commission which had no means of verifying the 
information furnished to it by other governments. A 
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progress report following the Commission’s fourth ses- 
sion in August and September of 1953 re-emphasized 
this difficulty and urged the Secretary-General to make 
a new appeal to the Member States of the United Na- 
tions for greater international cooperation in helping 
to solve the prisoner of war question. 

This 1953 progress report was considered by the 
General Assembly in December 1953. The Commission 
was commended for its accomplishments and great con- 
cern was expressed over the refusal of certain govern- 
ments and authorities to cooperate with it in its con- 
scientious and humanitarian efforts. A fresh appeal was 
made for renewed cooperation in supplying the infor- 
mation requested and to grant the Commission access to 
areas in which prisoners of World War II were detained. 


Specific Data on Prisoners Requested 


When the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of War 
was first established, letters were sent to all the United 
Nations Member States requesting them to furnish: (a) 
names of prisoners of war still held by them, the rea- 
sons for which they were detained, and the places in 
which they were detained, and (b) the names of prison- 
ers who had died under their control as well as the date 
and cause of death and the manner and place of burial 
in each case. 

In cases where governments and official authorities 
have cooperated with the Commission, repatriation 
solutions have been readily worked out. In cases where 
direct negotiation is impossible, however, it has been 
necessary to work through Red Cross Societies and 
other international welfare agencies, 

The objectives of the Commission are: (1) The 
repatriation of every prisoner of war who, according to 
the accepted principles of international conduct, is 
entitled to repatriation; (2) the accounting for by name, 
whereabouts and condition of every prisoner of war 
who is still detained; and (3) the utilization of all re- 
sources for conducting search for the missing persons in 
order to establish the fate or whereabouts of those 
unknown. 
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The General Assembly at its 1953 session and the 
delegations who attended the Commission’s recent ses- 
sion in Geneva have all paid tribute to the zeal and 
diligence of this body. Statements were made by these 
delegations at the 1957 session’s open meeting on Sep- 
tember 9. Nine countries were represented at this meet- 
ing—Luxembourg having sent a message of regret that 
it could not send a representative. 

Soon after it began its work, the Commission on 
Prisoners of War was invited to send representatives to 
both Japan and the Federal Republic of Germany 
to examine at first hand evidence and records relat- 
ing to detained or unrepatriated prisoners of war. 
The Commission felt, however, that it could not accept 
these official invitations without losing its non-political 
and non-judicial character. 

The problem of locating prisoners of war after 
World War II has been extremely complex because 
proper records were not kept during hostilities at certain 
fronts on account of the exigencies of war; not all of 
the belligerents in World War II were signatories of the 
Geneva Convention regarding the treatment of war 
prisoners; it was necessary to trace prisoners not only 
on a single front, but on all the fronts to which the 
Second World War extended; and difficulties were 
caused by the introduction of a new category of prison- 
ers classified as “war criminals.” 

At United Nations Headquarters are voluminous files 
containing detailed records which show how carefully 
each lead has been followed up and traced to its source. 


Thousands Still Missing 


The complexities of solving the fate of the thousands 
of prisoners, either missing or still unrepatriated, are 
illustrated by the following claims made at the Com- 
mission of Prisoners of War’s seventh session. The Jap- 
anese representative asked for information concerning 
9.961 Japanese nationals he believed still to be in the 
USSR and 35,767 on the mainland of China; the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany claimed that as of August 
1957 there were 87,353 German prisoners and 16,480 
civilians whose presence in Soviet captivity had at one 
time been established but whose subsequent fate was 
unknown; that as of the same date 125 prisoners were 
still detained in Czechoslovakia, 301 in Poland, 31 in 
Romania and ten in Hungary, while some 11,330 Ger- 
man prisoners are believed to be in Poland and 3,541 
in Czechoslovakia. The total is further raised by Italy’s 
query concerning 933 documented prisoners of war 
claimed to be still in captivity in the USSR; the French 
have announced that from 300 to 400 of their nationals 
are being detained there; and the Netherlands have 
claimed that nineteen of their nationals have been pre- 
vented from leaving the USSR. 

In the light of the above information, the consensus 
of opinion among the delegations attending the recent 
Geneva session was that the Ad Hoc Commisssion on 
Prisoners of War should continue its activities, “even,” 
as the Italian representative, Luigi Meda, expressed it. 
“to intensify them in so far as is possible.” The Italian 
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Government, said Mr. Meda, is still besieged by fam- 
ilies pressing for information about absent kinsfolk, and 
has promised to do all in its power to obtain authentic 
information about missing Italian soldiers. He conceded 
that the Soviet Government, owing to circumstances 
and factors beyond its control, might have difficulty in 
properly coordinating and documenting its prisoner of 
war files. He pointed out, however, that his own Gov- 
ernment had submitted detailed documentation in sup- 
port of its claims, and hoped that through the continued 
good offices of the Commission the mystery still sur- 
rounding the fate of missing Italian soldiers would final- 
ly be cleared up. 

Heino Lederer, delegate for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, recalled that his Government’s mission to 
Moscow had so far been unsuccessful in solving the 
fate and whereabouts of many former members of the 
German armies, in addition to a large number of miss- 
ing German civilians. Since thousands of German na- 
tionals still were held in Soviet territory, Dr. Lederer 
said, he felt it vitally necessary for the Commission to 
continue its work. 

Japan has the double problem of missing prisoners 
of war still held in USSR territory and on the China 
mainland. The claim that the latter wish to remain in 
China contradicts Japanese government records, the 
Commission was informed. Ichiro Kawasaki, of the 
Japanese delegation, expressed warm appreciation of 
the Commission’s “proud record” in facilitating the 
repatriation program of Japanese war prisoners from 


1953 up until the present time. 


Commission Urged to Continue 


F. C. Gowan, of the United States delegation, said 
that in his opinion the Commission on Prisoners of 
War was one of the most important bodies established 
by the General Assembly. But in spite of the Commis- 
sion’s heroic achievements in the repatriation of Ger- 
man, Japanese and Italian nationals, the number of 
prisoners of war still unaccounted for makes it obliga- 
tory that it continue, especially as the General Assem- 
bly, in creating the body, put no time limit on its 
existence. 

The Commission was complimented by Jean Etienne, 
of the Belgian delegation, for having avoided “posing 
the problem of prisoners of war repatriation in political 
terms” and refraining from “taking an undue place 
in current international disputes.” 

Tributes also were paid to the work of the Com- 
mission by representatives from France, Australia, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom. The chairman, 
Judge Guerrero, expressed appreciation for the con- 
fidence shown in the Commission’s program and stated 
that, in response to the unanimous desire of those most 
closely involved, this body would continue its work 
toward a final solution of the problem. The date of 
the Commission’s eighth session will be announced 
later, following consultation between the chairman, 
the members, and the United Nations Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 





HUMAN RIGHTS 


progress and prospects 


H' MAN Rights Day, December 10, 1957, is an an- 

niversary. It marks the ninth year since the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted at the 
Palais de Chaillot in Paris, setting “a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” 

Observed each year throughout the world, the day 
is set aside “for rendering homage to the principles of 
freedom and of the dignity of man.” It is a time when 
it may be well to examine critically what is being done, 
both nationally and internationally, to secure full rec- 
ognition and observance of those rights and freedoms 
which the Declaration proclaims. 

To promote and encourage respect for human rights 
is one of the purposes of the United Nations. Its many 
activities, whether in the sphere of politics or in the 
economic and social fields, have as their ultimate goal 
the creation of a world in which men and women may 
live together in wider freedom and greater security. 

There have been interesting new developments dur- 
ing 1957 in the work of those United Nations organs 
principally concerned with the international protection 
of human rights. 

When the United Nations, and in particular the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, began its task in 1946, it 
concentrated first on defining what was meant by 
“human rights and fundamental freedoms,” which are 
mentioned seven times in the Charter. General stand- 
ards and definitions are laid down in the Declaration 
adopted on December 10, 1948, and in the two draft 
International Covenants on Human Rights still being 
elaborated by the General Assembly. 

Meanwhile, the various bodies were also considering 
and discussing specific problems of human rights. The 
Commission on the Status of Women, for example, has, 
over the years, studied in detail and made recommenda- 
tions to the Economic and Social Council on questions 
relating to the political rights of women, nationality of 
married women, the status of women in private law and 
educational and economic opportunities for women. 

The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities, a Sub-Commission 


of the Commission on Human Rights, has concen- 
trated especially on the prevention of discrimination. 
It has recently completed a study of discrimination in 
education and is currently engaged in preparing re- 
ports on discrimination in religious rights and prac- 
tices, and in political rights. 

The Economic and Social Council has, from time to 
time, set up special ad hoc bodies to study such ques- 
tions as the protection of refugees and stateless per- 
sons, forced labor and slavery. 


Conventions, Studies, Resolutions 


Under this general program studies have been made 
and published with wide circulation throughout the 
world; international conventions have been prepared on 
particular rights, many of them now in force; numerous 
resolutions have been adopted and recommendations 
addressed to governments on most of the questions 
mentioned above. Of the conventions which the United 
Nations has adopted, it may be well to recall the Con- 
vention on the Prevention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide of 1948, the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees of 1951, the Convention on the 
Political Rights of Women of 1952, the Convention 
relating to the Status of Stateless Persons of 1954, the 
Supplementary Convention on Slavery, the Slave Trade, 
and Institutions and Practices Similar to Slavery of 
1956, and the Convention on the Nationality of Mar- 
ried Women of 1957. 

Work under this general program is continuing. 

The new program which has been developing during 
1957 lays special emphasis on the value of the exchange 
of knowledge and experience in protecting human 
rights. It has three main features: periodic reporting by 
governments; studies of particular rights or groups of 
rights: and advisory services in the field of human rights. 

Under the system of periodic reporting, governments 
are asked to submit reports, every three years, on 
developments and progress achieved in human rights 
and measures taken to safeguard human liberties in 
territories under their jurisdiction. The first series of 
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such reports will be considered by the Commission on 
Human Rights early in 1958 on the basis of a sum- 
mary prepared by the Secretary-General. This first 
series covers the years 1954-56. The purpose of the 
reporting system is not for governments to criticize and 
sit in judgment on one another, but rather to exchange 
information on progress achieved and on any diffi- 
culties encountered. The Commission is asked to make 
comments, conclusions and recommendations to the 
Economic and Social Council “of a general and objec- 
tive character.” A considerable number of govern- 
ments have already submitted their reports. 

The first special right to be studied is that proclaimed 
in article 9 of the Declaration, “the right of everyone 
to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention or exile.” The 
Commission on Human Rights appointed a committee 
of four of its members to make this study with the help 
of the Secretariat. The study will be on a global basis 
covering over eighty countries. The sources of informa- 
tion which the Economic and Social Council suggested 
should be used in preparing the study were: govern- 
ments, the Secretary-General, specialized agencies, 
non-governmental organizations in consultative status, 
and the writings of recognized scholars and scientists. 
Nearly seventy governments have already submitted 
information. 

The program of advisory services is still in an experi- 
mental stage. Services are rendered at the request of 
governments on any human rights matter, provided it is 
not one for which adequate assistance is already avail- 
able through the existing technical assistance programs 
or any of the specialized agencies. In August 1957, at 
the request of the Government of Thailand, the first 
seminar under the program was organized in Bangkok. 
The subject was the “civic responsibilities and increased 
participation of Asian women in public life.” Partici- 
pants attended from fifteen countries: Burma, Cam- 
bodia, China, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Korea, Malaya, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sar- 
awak, Singapore and Thailand, Observers from Aus- 
tralia, Israel and Thailand were also present. The 
seminar demonstrated clearly the benefit of a free 
exchange of ideas and discussion of problems of direct 
concern to the participants. The wide range of problems 
discussed included the meaning of civic rights and 
responsibilities, the participation of women in govern- 
ment, the factors affecting women’s participation in 
public life, community development and projects in 
which women’s participation should be increased. 

Two other regional seminars are being planned for 
1958, one to take place in the Philippines and the other 
in Chile. At both these seminars it is expected that 
experts from countries of the Far Eastern and Latin 
American areas, respectively, will come together and 
discuss the protection of human rights in criminal law 
and procedure. 

The Secretary-General, in the introduction to his 
annual report to the General Assembly this year, said 
of these activities: 

“The positive objective of this program, which is 
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still in an experimental stage, is to enable nations 
and peoples to learn from one another of the results 
obtained and the difficulties encountered in the pro- 
motion of human rights and to benefit thereby. It 
seems likely that by such means gains will be con- 
solidated and new progress rendered possible.” 

Next year is the year of the tenth anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which, it is hoped, will be specially and widely cele- 
brated both on Human Rights Day 1958 and through- 
out the year. The Economic and Social Council, in 
August 1957, endorsed plans for the observance of 
this important anniversary which the Commission on 
Human Rights had recommended. A special committee 
of the Council was appointed to assist in carrying out 
these plans, which call for the cooperation of govern- 
ments, specialized agencies, intergovernmental organi- 
zations and non-governmental organizations. The anni- 
versary has certain underlying objectives. It should 
serve to illustrate the accomplishments of the United 
Nations in promoting human rights, but at the same 
time, by emphasizing that much still remains to be 
done, it should stimulate greater efforts. 

It can rightly be claimed that the United Nations has 
made progress in its work of promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Yet it must be admitted that the “universal and effec- 
tive recognition and observance” of the rights and free- 
doms in the Declaration is far from being a reality to- 
day. Moreover, it does not lie within the power of the 
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United Nations alone to secure full enjoyment of these 
rights and freedoms. States Members of the United 
Nations have, under the Charter, pledged themselves to 
promote respect for and observance of human rights. 

It is, moreover, of some significance that in the 
Preamble to the Charter it is “We the peoples of the 
United Nations” who reaffirm faith in fundamental hu- 
man rights, in the dignity and worth of the human 
person, in the equal rights of men and women and 
of nations large and small. The Declaration sets a 
standard, but this becomes real only when its principles 
are applied by governments and in actual human rela- 
tionships, between individuals, among local groups and 
in communities within nations, 

December 10 is a day when everyone, each in his 
own way, should seek to enlist support for the realiza- 
tion of the rights and freedoms proclaimed in the 
Declaration. For all can agree that when human rights 
are denied, when “the dignity and worth of the human 
person” are not respected, there can be no true and 
lasting peace. 
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A ssembl y Makes 


A' rER many years of unsuccessful efforts to reach a 

settlement of the question of South West Africa, 
the General Assembly has decided on a new approach. 
It has set up a Good Offices Committee to discuss with 
the Government of South Africa “a basis for an agree- 
ment which would continue to accord to the territory 
of South West Africa an international status.” The 
Committee, consisting of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and Brazil, as a third member nominated by 
the Assembly President, was asked to report to the 1958 
session of the Assembly “for examination and decision 
by the Assembly, in accordance with the Charter of 
the United Nations.” 


Street scene in Windhoek, 
capital of the territory. 


SOUTH 
WEST 
AFRICA 


New Approach 


In establishing the Good Offices Committee, the As- 
sembly expressed confidence that South Africa, in the 
light of its obligations under the Charter, will wish to 
cooperate in a further attempt to arrive at a settlement 
of the South West Africa problem. 

Initiating this new approach, the Assembly, on Oc- 
tober 25, also endorsed a number of other recom- 
mendations concerning South West Africa, thus pursuing 
simultaneously its other efforts towards a solution. (See 
page 53 for details.) The delegation of South Africa 
did not participate in the Assembly’s deliberations on 
the question. 

The problem of the international status of South 
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West Africa has been a matter of concern to the United 
Nations since 1946 and, indeed, has proved to be one 
of the most contentious issues on Assembly agendas. 
The former German colony, over which the Union of 
South Africa was granted the mandate by the League 
of Nations after the First World War, is the only re- 
maining mandated territory. All the other League of 
Nations mandates have either become independent 
states or have been placed under the International 
Trusteeship System. The General Assembly has _re- 
peatedly asked the Union Government to place the 
territory under the Trusteeship System by means of a 
trusteeship agreement, in accordance with the provisions 
of Chapter XII of the Charter. Recommendations to 
this effect have all been endorsed by substantial major- 
ities. Again at this session, the Assembly, by 60 votes 
to 3, with 17 abstentions, reiterated ten previous res- 
olutions for placing the territory under trusteeship and 
reaffirmed that this was the normal way of modifying 
the territory’s international status. 

During consideration of the issue the Fourth Com- 
mittee heard statements by two petitioners (See page 
54). 


Court's Opinion 


The continued refusal of the Union Government to 
submit a trusteeship agreement for South West Africa 
led the Assembly in 1949 to seek an advisory opinion 
from the International Court of Justice on the question 
of the status of the territory. In this opinion, given in 
1950, the Court stated that the Union Government 
continues to have international obligations regarding 
the territory, in accordance with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the mandate for the territory; 
that the functions of supervision over the Union’s ad- 
ministration should be exercised by the United Nations, 
to which reports and petitions should be submitted; and 
that the Union, acting alone, is not competent to modify 
the territory’s international status, such competence 
resting with the Union acting with the consent of the 
United Nations. 

The International Court’s opinion was overwhelming- 
ly accepted by the General Assembly in 1950. 

A new stage in the consideration of the question was 
reached at the Assembly’s eighth session in 1953. Until 
this time successive ad hoc committees set up by the 
Assembly had held negotiations with the Union Gov- 
ernment in efforts to conclude an agreement providing 
for the implementation of the Court’s advisory opinion. 
The Union Government, however, had not accepted 
the advisory opinion. It maintained that the mandate 
had lapsed and that, while it continued to administer 
the Territory of South West Africa “in the spirit of the 
trust” which it had originally accepted, it had, as a re- 
sult of the League’s demise, no other international 
obligations. 

Nevertheless, in order to find a solution which would 
remove the question from the United Nations, the 
Union Government said it was prepared to enter into 
new arrangements with France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. the three remaining Principal 
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Allied and Associated Powers of World War I which 
originally conferred the mandate. This was on the un- 
derstanding that the Union’s responsibilities in regard to 
South West Africa should not in any way exceed those 
the Union assumed under the mandate. 

The Union Government also was unwilling to sub- 
mit reports on its administration of South West Africa 
and petitions from the territory to the United Nations, 
since it held that the United Nations had no supervisory 
authority over the territory. 

After reviewing this situation, the Assembly, on No- 
vember 28, 1953, adopted resolution 749-A (VIII), in 
which it made “‘a solemn appeal” to the Union Govern- 
ment to reconsider its position, 


Committee’s Task 


The Assembly’s resolution established a seven-mem- 
ber committee to function “until such time as an agree- 
ment is reached between the United Nations and the 
Union of South Africa.” Under its terms of reference, 
the Committee was empowered to examine information 
and petitions relating to South West Africa, whether 
or not the Union Government submitted annual re- 
ports and transmitted petitions. 

Paragraph 12 of the Assembly’s resolution specifical- 
ly requested the Committee to: 

“(a) Examine, within the scope of the question- 
naire adopted by the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations in 1926, such infor- 
mation and documentation as may be available in 
respect of the Territory of South West Africa; 

“(b) Examine, as far as possible in accordance 
with the procedure of the former Mandates System, 
reports and petitions which may be submitted to the 
Committee or to the Secretary-General; 

“(c) Transmit to the General Assembly a report 
concerning conditions in the territory, taking into ac- 
count, as far as possible, the scope of the reports of 
the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League 
of Nations; 

“(d) Prepare, for the consideration of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a procedure for the examination of 
reports and petitions which should conform as far 
as possible to the procedure followed in this respect 
by the Assembly, the Council and the Permanent 
Mandates Commission of the League of Nations.” 
The Assembly also authorized the Committee to con- 

tinue negotiations with the Union of South Africa in 
order to implement fully the advisory opinion of the 
International Court regarding the question. Paragraph 
14 of the resolution requested the Committee to sub- 
mit reports to the General Assembly at its regular ses- 
sions. 

So far the Union Government has declined to cooper- 
ate with this Committee, which at last year’s Assembly 
session was enlarged to nine members. At its fourth 
session, concluded last August 2, the Committee com- 
prised Brazil, Ethiopia, Finland, Mexico, Pakistan, 
Syria, Thailand, the United States and Uruguay. 


(Continued on page 48) 










A Day 
at the 


General 





ssembl ) 


The General Assembly normally meets once a year, 
convening on the third Tuesday in September. Flags of 
the eighty-two Member nations fly alongside the Head- 
quarters Building. Delegates sit in serried rows in the 
Assembly Hall (right) and are seen listening to a 
representative speaking from the rostrum. The Assem- 
® bly President sits just above, flanked by the Secretary- 
| General and his Executive Assistant. At the rear of 
the Hall two balconies accommodate the press and 
members of the public. Glimpses of a typical day at 
the Assembly appear on the following pages, 
{ssembly sessions attract many visitors, seen 
here waiting for tickets to the day's meetings. 
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working for lasting peace... 





A delegate’s day often begins at a group 
briefing in the offices of his delegation, where 
the day's agenda is discussed and tasks are 
assigned, as seen above. Later, he or she 
arrives in the lobby of the Assembly Hall. 


At the Assembly rostrum, a delegate presents 
his government’s views or, as pictured on op- 
posite page, may go into more detailed expo- 
sition of his government's policy in debate in 
one of the Assembly's seven main committees. 
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Debates can be fascinating. With the aid of 
earphones, visitors listen to many conflicting 
views in any of the five official languages, 
English, French, Spanish, Russian or Chi- 
nese. Speeches are simultaneously interpreted. 


UNR 


Important Assembly decisions are carried by 
a two-thirds majority, others resolved by a 
simple majority. While voting is normally 
done by a show of hands, as above, it may also 
be taken by standing or by a roll-call vote. 








discusston and conciliation 





On major issues, a period of general debate is followed by 
detailed discussion of resolutions submitted by one na- 
tion or a group of nations, Frequently, delegates hud- 
dle together for closer discussions on a particular pro- 
posal before it reaches the voting stage in the Assembly. 








Women delegates are playing a more active role in 
United Nations affairs and the current Assembly has 
been attended by more women representatives than any 
previous session. The Third (Social, Humanitarian and 
Cultural) Committee is chaired by a lady delegate. 
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The wedge of compromise to a controversial proposal mits delegates a franker exchange of views than is 
is often hammered out in lobby discussion which per- possible on the open floor of the General Assembly. 


Voting by secret ballot takes place in the election of 
Member States to major organs of the United Nations. 
Delegates cast their votes in a ballot box at the foot of 
the rostrum, seen at left. Ballots are then counted by 
members of the Secretariat and delegations (below). 
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after adjournment 


A delegate may leave his briefcase 
with its documentary chores and then 
relax awhile in the Delegates’ Lounge, 
seen below. The Lounge, flanking 
New York’s East River, is a favorite 
rendezvous during Assembly sessions 


Or, he may hold a press conference. 
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telling the assembly story 


Servicing the Assembly is a round- 
the-clock task for many Secretariat 
members, Debates are simultaneousl 
recorded, quickly typed, edited and 
mimeographed. Work in a_ subter- 
ranean printshop continues far into 
the night so that delegations may re- 
ceive their documents early next day. 





Many typists record the millions of spoken words. 
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Assembly Debates 


SYRIAN 


S RIAN charges that Turkey was deploying its troops 
in force near the common frontier of the two coun- 
tries, constituting a threat to the peace, were debated 
by the General Assembly in late October. The discus- 
sion was concluded on November | without a vote be- 
ing taken on either of two proposals which had been 
put forward, one by Syria and one by a seven-nation 
group of sponsors. The draft resolution offered by Syria 
would have established a fact-finding commission to 
investigate and report on conditions in the Turkish- 
Syrian frontier area, The other draft resolution, spon- 
sored by Canada, Denmark, Japan, Norway, Paraguay, 
Peru and Spain, would have had the Secretary-General 
undertake discussions with Turkey and Syria to help 
work out a solution. 

The suggestion that the two resolutions should not 
be pressed to a vote was made by Ali Sastroamidjojo, 
representative of Indonesia. He said that the debate had 
given the Assembly Members a_ better understanding 
of the “intricate and delicate” issues involved, but that 
the Assembly was “not in a position to propose any 
definite line of action or to pronounce a judgment” in 
the matter. He noted that both parties to the dispute 
had participated in the Bandung Conference and had 
subscribed to its principles. The Indonesian delegate 
therefore called upon them to “resolve their differences 
in an atmosphere of goodwill, mutual confidence and 
respect” in accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations and of Bandung. In this same spirit of con- 
ciliation, he declared, his delegation appealed to spon- 
sors of the two resolutions “not to press, at this partic- 
ular juncture, for a vote.” 

Sponsors of the seven-nation resolution consented to 
this procedure on the condition that Syria would do 
likewise. This agreement was generally regarded, in the 
words of Assembly President Sir Leslie Munro, as a 
“satisfactory outcome” of the discussions. It left the 
Turkish and Syrian Governments in a position to nego- 
tiate the dispute in a manner of their own choosing. 

Previously it had been announced that King Saud 
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COMPLAINT AGAINST TURKEY 


of Saudi Arabia had declared his willingness to mediate. 
[he Turkish representative stressed that his country 
had accepted this mediation proposal, and stated on 
October 22 that the Turkish Minister of State was at 
that moment “on his way to Saudi Arabia,” but Syria 
maintained throughout the debate that a specific medi- 
ation offer by King Saud had not been made. 


Assembly Debate Requested 

The request for an Assembly hearing on the question 
came in a letter from Salah Bitar, Syria’s Foreign 
Minister, on October 15. The Syrian delegate charged 
that there existed “an actual military threat” to its 
security resulting from the “heavy, unprecedented and 
unwarranted concentration of Turkish troops, up to 
several divisions, in close proximity to the Syrian- 
Turkish border.” The letter said that Turkish forces 
had “taken a position which presages imminent attack,” 
and alleged other acts of a provocative nature, including 
gunfire by Turkish troops, violation of Syrian air space 
by Turkish planes, and “foreign activities” directed at 
overthrowing the Syrian Government. Earlier, during the 
Assembly’s general debate, Seyfullah Esin, of Turkey, 
had alluded to the tension between his country and 
Syria. He declared that Turkey had affection and re- 
spect for the people of Syria, and valued their independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. For this reason, he said, 
Turkey was concerned over recent events which had 
taken place in Syria “concurrently with a campaign of 
propaganda and false rumors aimed to discredit my 
country and to spoil our relations with our southern 
neighbors.” He said the coincidence of these events 
had made caution and vigilance on Turkey’s part “even 
more necessary. 

The Assembly met on October 18 to consider the 
recommendation of its General Committee that the ques- 
tion—“Complaint about threats to the security of Syria 
and to international peace”’—be placed on the agenda 
and considered in plenary session without reference to 
a committee. This recommendation was adopted 66 to 
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none, with one abstention. Debate began on October 22. 

Although the Syrian complaint largely centred on 
the alleged concentration of Turkish forces, the debate 
brought out diverse views of responsibility for the ten- 
sion. Among them were contentions that the Soviet 
Union had fabricated the crisis in an effort to bring 
pressure upon Turkey and affect the Turkish elections; 
that the matter had not been brought to the United Na- 
tions in good faith; that Syria was being turned into 
an arsenal beyond the needs of its defence or its own 
national interests; and that the USSR’s objectives in 
the crisis were to further Soviet expansionism in the 
area. Other contentions were that efforts were being 
made by the United States to intimidate Syria; that the 
United States had plotted with Turkey to invade Syria 
and to involve other members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization; that certain Western colonial pow- 
ers were attempting to re-establish a foothold in the 
Middle East; that the Western powers were attempting 
to break up the unity of the Arab countries; and that the 
Eisenhower Doctrine was a policy for American inter- 
vention in the Middle East, 

As the discussion got under way, the Turkish rep- 
resentative called the attention of the Assembly to the 
peaceful situation in his country, and to the mediation 
offer of King Saud. He suggested that an “appropriate 
delay” in Assembly debate might allow these mediation 
efforts to be explored. 

Syrian Statement 

Farid Zeineddine of Syria declared that in his gov- 
ernment’s opinion, the “so-called mediation” was being 
used merely as an effort to avoid investigation by the 
Assembly. Even if a genuine mechanism for mediation 
existed, Mr. Zeineddine said, the United Nations dis- 
cussion on the question had priority. 

He stated that the Turkish military activities specified 
in the Syrian complaint were not isolated events but 
had been used “ever since 1955 as an instrument of 
pressure and intimidation directed toward the independ- 
ent policy of Syria.” These activities had to be con- 
sidered, he said, in the framework of Turkish-American 
military policies which served the objectives “of certain 
Western powers” and benefited “international Zionism.” 
Mr. Zeineddine declared that the United States, “certain 
Western colonial powers” and “world Zionism” were 
united in most aspects of a policy which would preserve 
the Middle East as an area of traditional Western in- 
fluence, oppose the “nationalist and unitarian Arab 
movement” when that movement was not useful to 
them, divide the Arab countries, and enlist them into 
“military camps.” He charged that the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine “was in fact designed to assure through American 
intervention the political, economic and military de- 
pendence of the Arab countries instead of independ- 
ence.” Failure of United States policy to rally other 
Arab states against Syria, he said, explained why Turkey 
had been nominated to bring pressure against his coun- 
try. Mr. Zeineddine asked for “the withdrawal of Tur- 
kish troop concentrations” from the border area and 
halting of the “provocative acts.” 
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The Syrian position was supported by Andrei Gro- 
myko of the Soviet Union, who charged that “the Tur- 
kish General Staff together with American military ad- 
visors” had “elaborated detailed plans for an attack by 
Turkey on Syria, which they intend to put into effect 
immediately after the elections to the Turkish Parlia- 
ment on October 27.” He voiced his government’s con- 
viction that a recent visit of a United States emissary, 
Loy Henderson, to Turkey was tied to preparation for 
this alleged plan. He cited military equipment sent to 
Turkey by the United States and other members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and accused West- 
ern nations of “imperialist” and “colonialist” ambitions 
in the Middle East. Further, the Soviet delegate said 
the United States hoped that by pushing Turkey into 
war against Syria it might draw other members of 
NATO into the fighting. The Soviet Union, he said, “is 
guided by the realization of the great responsibility” it 
bears “for the maintenance of peace in the Near East 
and throughout the world.” Spokesmen for Egypt, 
Byelorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania and Albania supported the position taken on 
the question by Syria and the Soviet Union. 

Turkish Reply 

In reply, the Turkish delegate refuted the Syrian 
and Soviet allegations as “completely unfounded” and 
“devoid of good faith.” He said that Turkey had 
watched with concern during the past year “the efforts 
of the Soviet Union toward the Middle East in general 
and Syria in particular.” Mr. Esin said Turkey had 
been threatened with invasion and rocket warfare, and 
told that it “could not last a day against Soviet might.” 
He stated that an arms agreement had been concluded 
between the USSR and Syria, that Soviet ships had 
transported a variety of military equipment in large 
quantities to Syria, and that new installations such as 
airfields and submarine bases were being hastily built 
in that country. He questioned the meaning of sub- 
marine bases in a country like Syria, which has no 
navy. This military and naval buildup, along with 
Soviet efforts to intimidate Turkey, he said, had 
brought his government “to the conclusion that Syria 
was being changed into an arsenal with provision of 
arms far exceeding her own needs.” He recalled that 
the Turkish Prime Minister had warned on September 
24 that the Syrian situation was “assuming a character 
threatening the peace and security of the Near East,” 
resulting from “subversive actions of the Soviet Union, 
acting in disregard of United Nations resolutions.” The 
Turkish delegate declared that developments in Syria 
gave cause for concern not only about the safety of 
Syria’s neighbors, but also about the cause of peace 
in the entire Middle East. 

On the other hand, Mr. Esin noted, his government 
had given repeated assurances of its neighborly good- 
will toward Syria. He said Syrian allegations that Turk- 
ish military aircraft had flown over Syrian territory 
were false, as were Syrian allegations of Turkish armed 
raids into Syrian territory and Turkish gunfire. “The 
truth is that the defence forces in the southern region 





Syrian, Soviet and 
FE-gyptian delegates 
confer: left to right, 
Salah Eddine_ Bitar 
(Syria), V. V. Kuz- 
netsov (USSR), Fa- 
rid Zeineddine, back 
to camera (Syria), 
Mahmoud Fawzi 
(Egypt) and Omar 
Loutfi (Egypt) 


of Turkey have not moved a step forward from their 
position, which is at such a far distance from the bor- 
derline that the allegation of their opening fire on 
Syrian territory does not hold water.” The only incident 
that had occurred on the border, Mr. Esin said, had 
been settled by Turkish and Syrian district officers, 
and in this incident a Syrian security offiicer had been 
found responsible and was transferred to another post. 

He called on world public opinion to take note of 
the large forces the Soviet Union maintains on its side 
of the Turkish frontier, and of the Soviet Union’s claim 
to speak for Syria. In view of these facts, he said, Tur- 
key deemed it necessary that “the hidden true goals 
and intentions” of those countries be “investigated and 
brought to light.” In addition, he charged that the 
USSR had intervened in his country’s domestic affairs 
by tying the allegation of planned attack to the Turk- 


ish elections 


United States View 

Early in the debate, the United States representative, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, called attention to the mediation 
offer of King Saud, noting that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had agreed to accept the King’s good offices. He 
said the Saudi Arabian initiative was in line with the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, and urged 
both parties to take advantage of the possibility of 
mediation. Throughout the Assembly discussion, vari- 
ous speakers referred to this possibility of mediation 
and urged Syria to accept it. 

Later, in reply to statements by Andrei Gromyko, 
Mr. Lodge noted that over a period of time the Soviet 
Union had accused the United States of a series of 


“plots,” in Korea, Hungary and elsewhere. Each of 


these “plots” had been “invented in Moscow,” Mr. 
Lodge said, “and usually just after the Soviet Union 
had been overwhelmingly rebuked here in the 
United Nations.” One of the more recent of these 
alleged “plots” had been announced on August 12 in 
Damascus, where the United States had been accused 
of attempting to overthrow the Syrian Government. 
This announcement, Mr. Lodge said, was followed by 
political and command changes in Damascus “which 
the Soviet Union has clearly revealed are pleasing to 
it.” In regard to the visit of Loy Henderson to the 
Middle East, Mr. Lodge declared that the United 
States diplomat had been asked to consult with Amer- 
ican and foreign officials and to obtain a first-hand view 
of current developments. “This was the substance of 
his instructions and this was the purpose of the trip,” 
Mr. Lodge said, 

As to the Soviet Union’s “war of nerves” against 
lurkey, the United States representative referred to a 
statement by Mr. Gromyko on September 10, and a 
message by Premier Bulganin to Premier Menderes of 
lurkey the following day, suggesting that “great calam- 
ities” might befall Turkey if it did not heed Soviet 
warnings. “A remarkable fact” was that the accusa- 
tions and warnings “were first launched not in Damas- 
cus but in Moscow,” Mr. Lodge said, “even though 
Syria was supposed to be the intended victim of the 
imaginary conspiracy.” Mr. Lodge declared that the 
meaning behind Soviet Union actions in regard to Syria 
was that its ambitions in the Middle East had not vet 
diminished. Its objectives, he said, were these: “to 
create the appearance of a threat to Syria, and then 
pose as the country’s savior; to intimidate Turkey and 
frighten the rest of the world into doing nothing: to 
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allow Soviet agents and sympathizers inside Syria to 
make political gains from the artificial threat of war; 
to destroy friendship for the United States in the Mid- 
dle East; and to further Soviet expansionist objectives 
in that area. The United States, Mr. Lodge said, would 
continue to offer its “understanding and support to 
those nations in the Middle East which are being 
threatened by the Soviet Union. .. .” 


Other Views 


Various delegates questioned the good faith of the 
Syrian complaint. Alan Noble of the United Kingdom 
was impressed by the negative reaction of Syria and 
the Soviet Union to King Saud’s mediation offer. When 
the complaint was first taken up by the Assembly, he 
said, Syria and the USSR had protested against any 
kind of delay, on the grounds that the threat to Syria 
was immediate and that something must be done at 
once; but some time had passed since then, and in the 
meanwhile Syria had shown no interest in this kind of 
mediation. It appeared to his delegation, Mr. Noble said, 
that the Soviet Union was engaged in a blatant propa- 
ganda campaign and was attempting to invest the ques- 
tion with an air of crisis, The objectives of this propa- 
ganda were, first, an assault on NATO and the Baghdad 
Pact; second, exploitation of the natural ties of sym- 
pathy between the Arab states; and third, exploitation 
of the General Assembly itself “to secure maximum 
publicity for [the USSR’s] propaganda campaign.” 

The representative of Australia, E. Ronald Walker, 
along with Guillaume Georges-Picot of France and 
other speakers, expressed the view that if the situation 
had been truly urgent it would have been proper to 
bring it before the Security Council in the first in- 
stance rather than to the General Assembly. Emilio 
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Nufiez Portuondo of Cuba contrasted the Soviet Union’s 
insistence upon an investigatory commission for the 
Turkish-Syrian frontier with its previous negative atti- 
tude toward the United Nations Special Committee on 
Hungary. 

Reflecting the sense and spirit of the debate’s con- 


clusion, Dr. Najibullah of Afghanistan declared: “My 
delegation is glad that at least the case has been brought 
to the United Nations. It is also gratifying that this 
world Organization realizes that the matter should be 
properly considered. We are also glad that the great 
King of the Arab world took the initiative to use his 
geod offices to remove the misunderstanding which un- 
fortunately brought about this tension. We have great 
hopes that the efforts of His Majesty King Saud, or 
similar ones, will succeed. . . . At the same time, we 
appeal to the great powers of the world, which are look- 
ing at world problems as well as at this problem, from 
different points of view, to restrain themselves from 
words and acts which might easily transform the present 
misunderstanding into a major conflict. . . .” 
Following the appeal by Indonesia that the two draft 
resolutions not be pressed to a formal vote, Hans Engen 
of Norway, speaking for the nations which had spon- 
sored the proposal for the Secretary-Genera] to under- 
take discussions with Syrian and Turkish representa- 
tives, declared that Indonesia’s plea corresponded with 
the wishes of the seven-nation group. It therefore would 
not insist upon a formal vote if Syria would agree not 
to have its own draft resolution voted upon. The Syrian 
spokesman, in turn, expressed appreciation for the 
attention given to his country’s complaint by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and said his government found it ap- 
propriate to accept Indonesia’s plan, However, he said, 
the item should remain on the Assembly’s agenda. 





Disarmament (Continued from page 9) 


cussion of disarmament would end on a note of hope, 
however limited. 

Mr. Matsudaira, of Japan, also hoped that the 
Soviet Government would continue its endeavors to 
reach agreement on the disarmament problem, through 
its participation in the newly-organized Commission. 

Mr. Lodge, of the United States, added his support 
and thought that surely the Soviet Union could not 
now disregard the conciliatory step which had been 


taken by the sponsors. 

Mr. Kuznetsov, of the USSR, however, took the po- 
sition that only the Soviet Union’s proposal for the 
establishment of a permanent disarmament commis- 
sion of all Members would be able to move the dis- 
armament problem away from its existing deadlock. 


The USSR would not participate in the work of 
the Commission as expanded by the joint proposal. 
The Albanian amendment, on the other hand, would 
improve the membership and ensure the equitable 
representation of all interested groups. That would 
make the Commission more effective and more able 
to cope with the tasks assigned to it. The Soviet dele- 
gation would vote in favor of the Albanian amend- 
ment and would participate in the work of the Com- 
mission as constituted were the amendment to be 
adopted. 


1 Halfway Solution 


Nevertheless, the Soviet Government still con- 
sidered it a halfway solution and reserved the right 
again to raise at the next session of the General 
Assembly the question of the establishment of a per- 
manent disarmament commission consisting of all 
States Members of the United Nations. 

Even with an expanded membership, the negotia- 
tions in the Disarmament Commission could not take 
place on the basis of the partial-measures resolution. 

At that point, Mr. Lall, of India, proposed that the 
debate should be adjourned in view of the clearly 
indicated interest of the countries mainly concerned 
in the continuance of the negotiations and the fact that 
the Albanian amendment had only then been sub- 
mitted. He was supported by Omar Loutfi, of Egypt, 
who thought that the great powers might get together 
in direct conversations regarding the composition of 
the Commission, and Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, 
who contended that an amendment could not be voted 
on the same day as submitted. 

Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Lodge opposed the adjourn- 
ment on the ground that the problem had been dis- 
cussed for many weeks and that further delay would 
not help the cause. The motion for adjournment was 
rejected by a vote of 28 to 42, with 7 abstentions. 

Further statements were then made on the sub- 
stance of the proposals. Commander Noble, who op- 
posed the Soviet proposal and supported the six-power 
draft, thought that the latter, combined with the par- 
tial-measures resolution and the resolution on world- 
wide publicity, would provide both the machinery and 
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the guidance needed for a further and vigorous effort 
to make progress. 

Others who took a similar position were Thor 
Thors, of Iceland, who thought, however, that it might 
be advisable to include in the Sub-Committee a coun- 
try like India and one other country; Dr. Pacifico 
Montero de Vargas, of Paraguay; Rafael de la Colina, 
of Mexico; and Dr. Victor Andrés Belainde, of Peru. 

Dr. Jorge E. Illueca, of Panama, whose views were 
similar, pointed out that an eighty-two-member dis- 
armament commission, consisting of all United Na- 
tions Members, would not be placed under the au- 
thority of the Security Council, as provided in the 
resolution setting up the existing Commission, and 
that under the Charter, the Council was responsible 
for formulating plans for regulating armaments. 

Dr. H. R. Wei, of China, said that he would sup- 
port the six-power draft resolution in a spirit of co- 
operation and in view of the expressed wishes of the 
majority of the Assembly and would give the new 
composition of the Commission a fair trial. The Soviet 
proposal he regarded as impracticable. The Soviet 
Union had again threatened to boycott the expanded 
Commission, which meant that the only condition ac- 
ceptable to the Soviet Union was “the unconditional 
surrender of the General Assembly.” 

Mr. Moch declared that if the Assembly were to 
accept the thesis sponsored by Albania, it would be 
accepting a Commission whose membership would be 
exactly the reverse of that of the Assembly; the ma- 
jority in the Assembly would become a minority in 
the Commission, and a springboard would thus be 
offered to those who represented a minority in the As- 
sembly. They would be able to speak in the Commis- 
sion on behalf of an artificial and fictitious majority. 

“We have piled concession on concession,” he added. 
“We will go no further. We do not seek propa- 
ganda effects. We are eager for practical results. Sure- 
ly, we take the USSR’s threats seriously. But we think 
that the successive positions espoused by the USSR 

-first in favor of an expanded Commission, then in 
favor of an eighty-two-member body, and lastly in 
favor of the Albanian amendment—display intentions 
incompatible with the present debates. We feel that 
these threats are tied in with considerations of general 
USSR policy and that the USSR, for reasons alien to 
our concerns, wishes to defer the disarmament negotia- 
tions for some period of time. If this is the case, we 
deeply deplore this conception. As far as we are con- 
cerned, the essential problem has been and remains 
the problem of disarmament. Therefore, whatever the 
attitude of the USSR over the months to come, we 
shall not flag in our efforts at conciliation.” 

When Ralph Enckell, of Finland, and Dr. Franz 
Matsch, of Austria, expressed surprise that their coun- 
tries had been included in the Albanian amendment 
without having participated in prior conversations re- 
garding that proposal, Emmanuel Pelaez, of the Phil- 
ippines, observed that that amendment must have 
been hastily prepared. 
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“The position, therefore, is the following,” he said. 
“On the one hand, a group of Member States has 
earnestly and patiently labored for days in order to 
find a solution, motivated by reason and a sincere 
desire to reconcile divergent views, On the other hand, 
we are confronted by a hastily-prepared amendment 
backed by still another Soviet Union threat of boycott. 

“To the Philippine delegation, the issue is clear. 
That issue is whether we should now vote for a pro- 
posal forged by the earnest efforts of disinterested 
states to produce a reasonable basis for resuming the 
disarmament talks, or whether we should vote for a 
hastily-prepared amendment supported by new threats 
to disregard the processes and the moral authority of 
this Assembly.” 

Dr. Carlos Blanco, of Cuba, expressed his delega- 
tion’s opposition to increasing the membership of the 
Commission and termed it a rather evil precedent for 
the United Nations if the Assembly acceded when 
confronted with a threat on the part of one power to 
withdraw from the Commission unless approval was 
given to the way in which it wished to increase the 
membership of the Commission. 

Dr. Najibullah explained that the Afghanistan dele- 
gation would abstain on all three proposals with the 
hope that the disarmament problem would be dealt 
with in the future by the interested great powers and 
would succeed through their objectivity, sense of com- 
promise and sincere love and attachment to world 
peace. 

Dr. Najibullah explained that the Afghanistan dele- 
Soviet proposal had its merits, his delegation would 
abstain because many states, by opposing it, had in- 
dicated a lack of readiness to work for disarmament 
through a commission of the whole. He hoped the six- 
power draft resolution as amended by Albania would 
be adopted. 

Rishikesh Shaha, of Nepal, did not feel that estab- 
lishment of a permanent commission of the whole 
Assembly would facilitate agreement between the 
powers principally involved and so would abstain. He 
would support the six-power proposal and abstain on 
the Albanian amendment. 


Will Not Participate 

Representatives of Eastern European states who 
spoke in support of the Soviet Union’s position—that 
is, in support of the USSR draft resolution, and, as a 
compromise, in support of the Albanian amendment, 
but against the six-power proposal if the Albanian 
amendment were not adopted—were Nesti Nase, of 
Albania; K. V. Kiselev, of the Byelorussian SSR; 
Milko Tarabanov, of Bulgaria; Jozef Winiewicz, of 
Poland; Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia; V. P, Koza- 
chenko, of the Ukrainian SSR; and Mihai Magheru, 
of Romania. 

They regarded the Albanian amendment as an effort 
to redress an injustice and to create, through the pres- 
ence of a great number of neutral countries, a climate 
more favorable to the work of the Commission. With- 
out that amendment, they said, the membership of the 
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Commission as enlarged by the six-power draft would 
still represent the policy of NATO, They emphasized 
that the partial-measures resolution could not be the 
basis for continued negotiations, and Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, as had the Soviet Union, announced that 
they would not participate in the work of the Com- 
mission if the Albanian amendment were rejected. 

Srdja Prica, of Yugoslavia, related that his delega- 
tion did not regard the proposed composition of the 
Commission envisaged in the six-power draft resolu- 
tion as perfect, but the formula did appear to be best 
suited to what could be achieved in existing condi- 
tions and to constitute a significant advance over what 
had been found thus far. 

“We were convinced,” he said, “that the adoption 
of the draft resolution might make it possible to con- 
tinue disarmament talks on a new and more favorable 
basis and might prevent the discussion of the disarma- 
ment question at this session of the Assembly from 
ending in an impasse. . . 

“All the efforts of my delegation and of other dele- 
gations were, I think, based on the conviction that the 
solution proposed could be generally accepted. The 
statement made this morning by the USSR representa- 
tive, however, indicated that the proposed composition 
of the Commission is not acceptable to one party in 
the disarmament talks and cannot, therefore, serve as 
a framework for further activities in the field of dis- 
armament. My delegation cannot but note with regret 
that the solution proposed in the draft resolution of 
which my delegation is one of the sponsors has not 
been accepted and that the efforts at compromise have 
thus failed, 

Sponsorship Withdrawn 


“In these circumstances, my delegation completely 
disengages itself from further efforts at this stage. 
Consequently, it will not participate in the vote and 
will not continue to be one of the sponsors of the 
draft resolution. . . 

“We note with deep regret that the proposed solution 
has not proved generally acceptable. We hope that 
further efforts will be made to continue the disarma- 
ment talks.” 

The USSR draft resolution was rejected by a roll- 
call vote of 9 to 47, with 24 abstentions. The Albanian 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 19 to 38, with 
19 abstentions. The joint draft resolution was adopted 
by a roll-call vote of 60 to 9, with 11 abstentions 
(see page 45). 

The membership of the Commission for 1958, as 
thus approved by the Assembly, is twenty-five mem- 
bers, as follows: Canada, China, Colombia, France, 
Iraq, Japan, Panama, Sweden, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom and the United States—the eleven members 
of the Security Council for 1958 which would have 
constituted the Disarmament Commission had it not 
been enlarged; plus the fourteen newly added mem- 
bers—Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, 
Poland, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 





London Meetings 


Ww" N Canada, France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States presented their proposals for a first- 
Stage agreement for partial disarmament to the Dis- 
armament Sub-Committee on August 29 in London 
these were the proposals on which the Assembly’s 
partial-measures resolution was based—they pointed 
out that it was the first time that anything of that scope 
an all-round proposal for nuclear and conventional 
disarmament—had been put forward in the name of 
four major, independent powers. It had, in addition, 
they said, the support in principle of eleven other 
powers, for the Western European allies were vitally 
affected by any form of disarmament and had been 
fully consulted. The sponsors considered it to be a work- 
able, practical plan for a genuine first step in disarma- 
ment. 

As summarized in the Sub-Committee by Command- 
er Noble, of the United Kingdom, the five “main pillars” 
of the program were: initial measures of conventional 
disarmament; cessation of production of fissionable 
materials for weapons manufacture; temporary suspen- 
sion of nuclear tests; a system of inspection to safe- 
guard against surprise attack; measures of control and 
verification 

There were other points as well, such as an under- 
taking that nuclear weapons would never be used unless 
in self-defence and a proposal to investigate possibili- 
ties of control over future types of missiles and rockets; 
but the main framework rested on the other five points. 


Four Underlying Principles 


In essence, stated Mr. Moch, of France, there were 
four principles underlying the working paper. 

First, to be generally acceptable, any disarmament 
plan, either partial or comprehensive, must be such 
that each of the proposed measures tends to increase 
the security of all the contracting parties, and not only 
of certain contracting parties to the detriment of the 
others. 

Secondly, there should be no disarmament without 
control, for, in a world ruled by mistrust, each side, in 
the absence of control, would suspect the other of fail- 
ing to fulfill its obligations 

Thirdly, there must be no control without disarma- 
ment, no form of inspection which is not warranted by 
increased security for all concerned. 

And fourthly, there should be brought about pro- 
gressively all the disarmament which is currently con- 
trollable 

The main objective of the working paper was to re- 
store a minimum of international confidence by provid- 
ing safeguards against surprise attacks, reducing armed 
forces and armaments, suspending test explosions for 
two years and cutting off, at some time during that 
period, the production of fissionable material for weap- 
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ons purposes; by beginning the process of converting 
nuclear stockpiles to peaceful purposes, providing for 
the study of armaments movements with a view to their 
control and of objects entering outer space with a view 
to ensuring their use exclusively for peaceful purposes; 
and, lastly, by setting up the necessary inspection sys- 
tems in order to convince each party of the good faith 
of all. 

Harold E. Stassen, of the United States, pointed out 
that, while some of the measures had been discussed 
before in the Sub-Committee, the working paper was 
something quite different from anything previously 
considered, for there had been a concession made in 
relation to the way in which the parts would fit to- 
gether and to the timing of their unfolding. 


The First Twelve Months 


Mr. Stassen presented what he termed an estimate of 
the approximate and probable chronology of events 
and actions which would occur during the first twelve 
months after the ratification and entry into force of a 
convention based on the Western proposals for partial 
measures of disarmament. 

Thus, the first day after entry into force, he said, 
nuclear test explosions would be stopped—on that day 
and throughout the period. 

The provision in the convention for renunciation of 
use of nuclear weapons if an armed attack had not 
placed a party in a situation of individual or collective 
self-defence would take effect and continue in effect 
throughout the period. 

The first month: a preparatory commission would 
open a headquarters for the international control and 
would initiate preparation for the control work. 

The second month: the first reductions of armed 
force levels would begin, to be completed at the end of 
the twelfth month. 

The third month: the first international inspectors 
would enter the territories of the signatories reciprocal- 
ly, as arranged, and begin to establish the control posts 
and inspection systems and to conduct the aerial “open 
sky” and ground inspection in the agreed initial area or 
areas, and to assist in safeguarding against surprise 
attack. 

The first inventory listing of the armaments and 
armed forces and military facilities located within the 
initial inspected area or areas would be furnished to the 
control system. 

A group of technical experts would meet to begin 
work on the design of an inspection system capable of 
effective supervision of the cessation of production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes. 

The fourth month: a technical committee would meet 
to study the design of an inspection system which would 
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make it possible to assure exclusive peaceful and sci- 
entific use of outer space. 

The fifth month: the first general conference of 
signatories would be held, and the first board of control 
would be elected. This board of control would take 
over the work of the preparatory commission. 

The sixth month: the board of control would direct a 
study of a system of controlling the export and import 
of armaments. 

The seventh month: the beginning of reduction of 
armaments would occur through placing the listed arma- 
ments into disarmament depots under international 
supervision, this first reduction to be completed by the 
end of the twelfth month. 

The eighth month: the first report to the board of 
control on the totals and the reductions of military ex- 
penditures would be made by the signatories. 

The tenth month: the scientific and technical group 
considering the design of an inspection system which 
would be effective in supervising a cessation of produ- 
tion of fissionable material for weapons purposes would 
make a report to the board of control. 

The twelfth month: the board of control would meet 
to review the progress and compliance in the first year. 
to consider the reports of scientific and technical com- 
mittees, to make a report to the Security Council of the 
United Nations, and to take up the program for the 
second twelve months in the light of the further com- 
mitments in the convention. 


*“Hilusory Calendar” 

Valerian A. Zorin, of the Soviet Union, regarded Mr. 
Stassen’s chronology as an “illusory calendar.” For 
more than five and a half months the Sub-Committee 
had been discussing essentially the same round of ques- 
tions as were now set forth in the four-power working 
paper, he said, but in regard to the basic disarmament 
questions the Western powers had made no advance 
from the position they had taken up after the submis- 


sion of the Soviet proposals of April 30. The position of 
the four powers was certain to obstruct practical meas- 
ures toward disarmament, the discontinuance of the 
armaments race, the prohibition of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons and the elimination of the threat of atomic 
war. The proposals contributed nothing new to a solu- 
tion of the basic disarmament questions and, in fact, 
represented in some instances a backward step. 


The Soviet Union, on the other hand, Mr. Zorin con- 
tinued, had introduced a proposal for comprehensive 
disarmament on March 18 and one for partial dis- 
armament on April 30. It had also introduced a specific 
and simple proposal relating to atomic disarmament 
which would be a real step toward the complete pro- 
hibition of atomic and hydrogen weapons. On June 14 
it had proposed the immediate suspension of the testing 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons for two or three years, 
accompanied by a system of international control and 
without any prior conditions. The Soviet Government 
would continue untiringly to strive for an agreement on 
the cessation of tests of atomic weapons, the prohibition 
of such weapons, the substantial reduction of armed 
forces, armaments and military expenditure and the 
problem of disarmament as a whole. 

The other representatives in the Sub-Committee re- 
garded Mr. Zorin’s statement as an “out-of-hand” re- 
jection of their proposal before the Government of the 
USSR had even had time to analyze it, a contention 
which Mr. Zorin countered with the argument that the 
Western proposals were no different from those which 
his Government had already studied and duly appraised. 
But, replied Mr. Stassen, the proposals stood before 
the Sub-Committee as a document which had been de- 
veloped by consultations and discussions in the Sub- 
Committee in May, June, July and August and by 
decisions carefully taken by governments as a part of 
the serious intention to negotiate an agreement and 
also in the light of the Soviet proposals of April 30. 


The First Committee’s Recommendations 


i pen proposals set out in the four-power working 
paper of August 29 in the Disarmament Sub-Com- 
mittee were still valid and would remain valid as the 
offer which the four governments were making for a 
practical and balanced partial disarmament plan, Com- 
mander Noble, of the United Kingdom, told the Assem- 
bly’s First Committee during its general debate on dis- 
armament. Those proposals formed the basis for the 
twenty-four-power draft resolution before the Commit- 
tee, which set forth the six priority measures which the 
sponsors believed should be the main features of any 
partial disarmament agreement. 
The twenty-four sponsors were Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colombia, Cuba, the 
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Dominican Republic, Ecuador, France, Honduras, Italy, 
Laos, Liberia, the Netherlands, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, Tunisia, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 

The general debate in the Committee took up twenty 
meetings from October 10 to 30. Thereafter the Com- 
mittee considered in detail the ten draft resolutions and 
the various amendments before it at eight additional 
meetings and recommended two of the draft resolutions 
to the Assembly on November 6. 

During its seventy-one meetings and five and a half 
months of work since the eleventh session of the Assem- 
bly, the Disarmament Sub-Committee had succeeded 
in narrowing the differences faced last year in the As- 
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sembly, stated Mr. Lodge, of the United States. He 
cited five concrete points on which the Soviet Union 
had made advances in the Sub-Committee from its 
earlier stand: 
acceptance of the idea of a limited first-stage 
agreement on various aspects of the disarmament 
problem, instead of insisting that there should be 
agreement immediately on a complete disarmament 
program before any steps are taken; 
seeming recognition of the value of the “open 
skies” air and ground inspection plan as a safeguard 
against surprise attack, and acceptance of the idea 
of beginning with agreed zones of inspection, even 
though those zones remained to be defined; 
seeming willingness to have a first-stage agreement 
without the Soviet demands for so-called elimination 
of nuclear weapons, which, it was agreed, would be 
impossible to verify; 
agreement that if nuclear testing were suspended, 
there should be a monitoring system with inspection 
posts inside the countries involved in order to check 
on compliance; 
acceptance of the idea of international disarma- 
ment depots for the storage of arms. 


To Meet Soviet Objections 


Che other four members of the Sub-Committee made 
a number of changes in their position to meet the Soviet 
objections, Mr. Lodge pointed out, all of which were 
reflected in the four-power working paper and proposals 
of August 29, 1957. Thus: 
they agreed to move beyond discussion of a purely 
first-stage agreement and proposed specific target 
levels for a further reduction in the size of armed 
forces in the second and third stages of a disarma- 
ment program, 
as an alternative to complete initial inspection, 
they suggested limited inspection zones as a beginning 
for the proposed “open skies” inspection plan; 
they made more specific their proposal not merely 
to stop adding to the existing stocks of nuclear weap- 
ons, but to begin at once to reduce them by trans- 
ferring successive amounts of fissionable material 
from military stockpiles to peaceful uses under inter- 
national supervision, 
they agreed to transfer larger amounts of such 
material to peaceful uses than the Soviet Union was 
willing to do and to negotiate the quantities on a fair 
and equitable basis; 
they agreed that, immediately upon the ratification 
of the first-stage disarmament program, nuclear tests 
could be suspended for an initial period without 
waiting until the other portions of the program were 
actually in operation; moreover, when the Soviet 
Union objected that the initial Western proposal for 
a test suspension of ten months was not long enough, 
they agreed to accept the period of twenty-four 
months put forward by the Soviet Union. 
In London, recalled Mr. Moch, of France, the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee were unable to arrive at a 
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general agreement. The main disagreements, which he 
said were serious but not insoluble, were of four types: 
the nuclear field, the conventional field, regional meas- 
ures and the general idea of control. He then proceeded 
to analyze those disagreements. 


General Nuclear Problems 


The Soviet proposals on nuclear questions mentioned 
by Mr. Moch were, on the one hand, the total and un- 
conditional prohibition of the use of nuclear weapons 
and their elimination from the arsenals of states, or, 
lacking that, a solemn commitment not to use them or, 
if that too was impossible and as a last resort, an agree- 
ment not to use them for a five-year period; and, on 
the other hand, the suspension of test explosions, 
separate and apart from the rest of the treaty, to be 
put into effect immediately for a period of “two or 
three years,” and with general acceptance of the 
principle of control. The Soviet Government for a 
long time had labelled such control as pointless and 
had not yet defined any practical modalities for its 
application, Mr. Moch observed. 

In other words, he said, apart from the isolated sus- 
pension of nuclear tests, there was nothing but mere 
declarations of intention, which could not be controlled, 
which were valueless lacking confidence, and which 
would be superfluous once confidence had been re- 
established. Thus the powers would commit themselves 
not to test their nuclear weapons for two or three years 
and not to use them for five years; but they would keep 
them in their arsenals and would be free to manufacture 
more and more of them in unlimited quantities. Soon 
there would be an oversupply which would be commer- 
cialized or handed over to allies as was the case already 
with tanks, submarines and airplanes. 

If in the Soviet Union’s opinion the Western powers 
were a bunch of warmongers, liars, cheats and frauds, 
how could it accept as valid any unproved commitment 
to which they had agreed and which was uncontrollable, 
Mr. Moch asked. 

The danger of peacetime test explosions need not be 
taken into account at all, he thought, for the most 
powerful nuclear explosions released a thousand times 
less energy than the most powerful earthquakes, and 
only about as much as tropical cyclones. However, if 
there was a risk, no matter how slight, of increasing 
the mortality or the morbidity rate of the human race, 
he agreed that the powers had no right to let humanity 
run that risk, and they were in duty bound to take all 
necessary measures to eliminate it without losing their 
heads. 

The Western powers themselves had proposed the 
suspension of nuclear tests and, as a concession, no 
longer for ten months, which they had initially proposed, 
but for the two years asked for by the USSR. But they 
considered that the danger contingent upon an accumu- 
lation of nuclear weapons was, in time of war, infinitely 
greater than that created by tests in times of peace, so 
they wanted to end the nuclear arms race and to tie it 
in with the suspension of nuclear tests. That could be 
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achieved by two separate measures which could be 
added to the suspension of tests: by suspending produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for military purposes and 
by beginning to reconvert stockpiles for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

In other words, the Western powers wanted more 
than the Soviet Union proposed or accepted for peace. 
In substance, they had said to the Soviet Union: “We 
accept a suspension of nuclear tests as from the day of 
the entry into force of the treaty, even before the setting 
up of control over this suspension, based on the only 
principle on which we agree. We agree not to delay 
the suspension of explosions awaiting the signature of 
a technical, practical agreement that will permit the 
setting up of control. Let us, during the first twelve 
months of suspension, discuss that. If it is set up before 
the twelfth month, the agreement can be renewed for 
a second year. If not—if we cannot agree—we each 
regain our freedom, save to limit and regulate future 
test explosions.” 

But that was not all, Mr. Moch added. The Western 
powers had also said: “In the course of the second year 
of suspension, we will come to an agreement on the 
establishment of control over the cut-off of production 
and the date of such cut-off. If you wish to delay it and 
postpone the entry of inspectors to your atomic plants 
for a certain period, we are ready to set that date at the 
end of the two years’ suspension of test explosions.” 

The French representative then observed that it 
would be difficult to go further in their concessions 
without the nuclear arms race being allowed to continue 
dangerously. 

Controls Possible 

The suspension of test explosions could be controlled 
if there were sufficiently complete networks of resources 
to observe explosions difficult of detection, be they in 
the depths of the sea or in the stratosphere. The West- 
ern powers proposed that suspension and that control. 

It was also possible to control the production of 
fissionable material after the setting up of the corres- 
ponding control and therefore to prohibit its manufac- 
ture to a degree of purity—in the case of uranium 235, 
above eighty per cent—which might have military ap- 
plications. Such an inspection was relatively easy, was 
of small cost, and in no way undermined the political 
or economic sovereignty of states, and the Western 
powers proposed that prohibition and that control. 

Finally, it was possible to verify the conversion for 
peaceful purposes of stocks accumulated prior to the 
setting up of control, and that progressive conversion 
and that control were also proposed. 

On the other hand, there was no way of detecting 
stocks of fissionable material accumulated before the 
setting up of control. The extent of the old stocks would 
never be known, except with a thirty per cent margin 
of error, which was far too great. Today, stocks whose 
total volume was unknown could be reduced only by 
means of controlled conversions, but it would not be 
known how much would be left after those conversions. 
That was why the Western powers had been unable to 
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accept the Soviet idea of elimination of stocks, which, 
not being controlled, presupposed good faith and con- 
fidence. 

It was no longer possible to control unlimited or 
temporary prohibitions of use. That was why the West- 
ern powers had been unable to accept them uncondi- 
tionally and with no restrictions other than the sole 
exception of self-defence provided for by the Charter. 
Therefore, to overlook the procedures for revision of 
the Charter and, with the Soviet Union, to try to sub- 
ordinate the exercise of the right of self-defence to a 
decision of the Security Council—that is, to the exercise 
of the right of veto—was a clandestine effort to modify 
the Charter. 

The Soviet Union had also contended that, since the 
Charter was drafted before the first atomic explosion 
took place, it could not provide for the use of atomic 
weapons for self-defence. But, remarked Mr. Moch, 
nothing in the Charter limited in any way the extent of 
the right of self-defence, and, furthermore, because, if 
the Charter was in fact drafted a few months before the 
atomic age began, it was ratified only after that age had 
begun, and the Soviet Union, in full knowledge of all 
the facts, accepted the article bearing on the right of 
self-defence. 

Thus the Western powers proposed more than the 
Soviet Union would accept to reduce the nuclear danger, 
and as much as it was possible to do while respecting 
the principle of “no disarmament without control.” 


Conventional Weapons 


Regarding conventional weapons, Mr. Moch said 
that there was agreement on the three successive levels 
of the forces of the four powers—about 2,500,000, 
2,100,000 and 1,700,000 men, successively, for the 
United States and the USSR, and 750,000, 700,000 
and 650,000, successively, for the United Kingdom 
and France. That was possible, to a large extent, be- 
cause the United States, on August 29, 1957, made a 
concession and accepted totals which were very close 
to those contained in the Franco-British proposals of 
March 29, 1955, and of March 19, 1956, previously 
agreed to by the Soviet Union. 

The main difference seemed to concern the passage 
from one stage to the next. The Western powers had 
always held that such passage could not be automatic, 
that it must be primarily subject to the decision of the 
control body that the previous measures had been fully 
executed, for one state could not be expected to have 
to continue its disarmament if its neighbor was not 
carrying out its obligations. That condition, said Mr. 
Moch, had been implicitly admitted by the Soviet dele- 
gation at a somewhat recent date. 

The Western powers had also stated that progress 
toward disarmament must be subject to an improve- 
ment in the general political situation, and that second 
condition had been vehemently rejected by the Soviet 
Union. 

In a number of danger zones in the world, flames 
might once again break out, for in Central Europe, the 
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Near East, the Far East, in subjugated and downtrodden 
countries, peace remained unstable and precarious. The 
settlement of those political sequels to the world war 
must go hand in hand with progress toward disarma- 
ment, for one must bear upon the other. To undertake 
a commencement of disarmament would clear the air 
and facilitate political solutions. The latter, in turn, 
would permit new military reductions. 

But if a link must in practice exist between the ad- 
vance toward disarmament and the improvement of the 
world climate, the vicious circle which would result 
from too close an interdependence also must be broken, 


and a decision must be made on where to make the 


first efforts. 

The Western powers gave priority to disarmament. 
They agreed that there was a risk in undertaking that 
in the unstable and troubled world of today, but they 
had weighed the risk and accepted it in order to set 
their feet on the road to peace. It was their duty to 
maintain a reasonable rate. Therefore, it could be de- 
cided what could be undertaken without delay, before 
any political lull, and the rest would follow when, after 
that first stage had cleared the air, other causes of ten- 
sion had been eliminated or attenuated. 

Thus, without any political precondition, the Western 
powers were ready, in the existing world circumstances, 
to carry out the following at once: the first reduction of 
armed forces, to 2,500,000 and 750,000 men, respec- 
tively, for the four powers; the placing in storage depots 
under international control of fixed numbers of the 
main types of conventional weapons; the prohibition of 
the use of nuclear weapons, except in cases of self- 
defence; the immediate suspension of test explosions; the 
cut-off, beginning with a pre-established date, of the 
production of fissionable material for military purposes; 
the conversion of stocks of fissionable material from 
military purposes to peaceful purposes; the setting-up 
of controls over these different operations, as well as of 
controls to safeguard against surprise attack; a study 
of the control of the exclusively peaceful uses of outer- 
space devices; a study of the regulation of arms exports. 


Regional Measures 


The third difficulty, Mr. Moch continued, revolved 
around regional measures. The Western powers ac- 
cepted global reductions or limitations, while remaining 
masters of where they were applied; they did not accept 
a regional distribution of those reductions or limita- 
tions, imposed according to the will of the Soviet Union. 

In fact, the Soviet Union demanded the reductions 
of forces in Germany, in the NATO countries and the 
countries of the Warsaw Pact, the liquidation of a cer- 
tain number of bases on foreign soil and, in a word, the 
withdrawal of nuclear weapons to their countries of 
origin. That demand had been supported by Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. All that would lead to a dismantling 
of the defences of the free world, before integral dis- 
armament and the re-establishment of confidence. It 
was unacceptable in fact and at a time of mistrust. To 
ask, from the beginning, for a reduction in the number 
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of bases was to make the consequence a condition— 
to put the cart before the horse. 

Furthermore, to make certain changes in the set-up 
of the standing armies in very tense regions, before 
consolidating peace, would be interpreted differently on 
either side of the line of demarcation. For instance, 
from the line which divided Europe into two blocs, it 
was approximately 6,250 miles to the Pacific Ocean, 
and only 625 to the Atlantic Ocean. A reciprocal with- 
drawal of 300 miles would imply a five per cent trun- 
cation of the East, but a fifty per cent truncation of the 
West. 

A withdrawal of all forces to their countries of origin 
would require a Soviet withdrawal of a few hundred 
kilometres, as far as the Russian-Polish frontier, but a 
withdrawal of approximately 3,600 miles for the Ameri- 
cans, across the ocean, 

Thus prudence forced the Western powers to defer 
contractual acceptance of any regional measure in the 
course of the first stage of the execution of the treaty 
and of the rebirth of confidence. 


Philosophy of Control 

The fourth of the main differences of view between 
the USSR and the West bore on the philosophy of con- 
trol, Mr. Moch stated. What had to be hammered out 
was a reciprocal international system put into force by 
peoples associated under the sign of peace. What was 
to be expected from it was the proof or general good- 
will on the part of the associated states and, thereupon, 
the renewal of international confidence which must be 
the permanent key to peace. 

But regardless of what system of inspection was be- 
ing discussed, the Western powers came up against the 
same difficulty. The Soviet Union accepted certain con- 
trols—not always the same ones at various times—but 
it refused to specify them; for different reasons it post- 
poned the exact definition of the attributes, powers, 
rights and duties of controls; it preferred to stick to 
brief, even elliptical formulae, of one or two lines with- 
out any concrete substance, and never replied to the 
detailed studies often submitted to it. 

What was more serious still, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
of the USSR, had said that it was a waste of time to 
consider the question of control separately from the 
question of bringing about the necessary confidence in 
international relations. In other words, control was con- 
ceivable only when confidence existed—that was to say, 
when it was superfluous. To subordinate control to 
confidence was again to put the cart before the horse. 

Disarmament could not be achieved without effective 
control, and there could be no effective control without 
freedom of action for the inspectors. It was up to the 
Soviet regime to give proof that its principles were 
compatible with those upon which any system of con- 
trol must necessarily be based. If it would not or could 
not give such a demonstration, there was no way of 
imposing effective control upon them, control which 
the Western states were themselves ready to carry out. 
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In the First Committee, a USSR proposal to accord 
priority in the voting to its draft resolution on establish- 
ing a permanent disarmament commission of all Mem- 
bers was rejected, and by a roll-call vote of 50 to 14, 
with 17 abstentions, priority was given to the twenty- 
four-power draft resolution. 

An Indian amendment to recall, in the preamble, the 
resolution of November 4, 1954, which had been ac- 
cepted by the sponsors, was adopted by a vote of 71 to 
none, with 9 abstentions. That previous resolution laid 
down that agreement should be sought on comprehen- 
sive and coordinated proposals to be embodied in a 
draft international disarmament convention providing 
for the regulation, limitation and major reduction of 
all armed forces and all conventional armaments; the 
total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons and weapons of mass destruction of every 
type, together with the conversion of existing stocks of 
nuclear weapons for peaceful purposes; and the estab- 
lishment of effective international control, through a 
control organ with rights, powers and functions ade- 
quate to guarantee the effective observance of the 
agreed reductions and prohibitions and to ensure the 
use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes only. 

V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, had pointed out 
that, for the first time in ten years, there was a draft 
resolution before the committee, sponsored by the great 
powers and supported by powers which were not so 
great, which did not call for or reiterate a call for the 
prohibition of weapons of mass destruction, Unless that 
was merely an omission, he regarded it as most re- 
grettable. 

With regard to other Indian amendments, Mr. Krish- 
na Menon emphasized that since 1954 his Government 
had been asking for a suspension of nuclear and thermo- 
nuclear test explosions. India had never suggested that 
it would be a substitute either for the abandonment of 
fresh manufacture or for the dismantling of existing 
bombs or for the eventual elimination of such weapons, 
which was the declared policy of the United Nations. 
India never regarded the suspension of tests as dis- 
armament itself, but a first step toward disarmament. 

Furthermore, the position of his Government, in the 
face of a draft resolution representing a confirmation 
of cold-war issues, had always been to try to bring an 
independent viewpoint into the matter and, if that did 
not succeed, to avoid contributing to the tightening of 
the deadlock. 

The intention of India’s proposals was not to super- 
sede the Disarmament Commission or its Sub-Commit- 
tee, but merely to provide machinery for assisting the 
Commission in reaching decisions. He contended that 
tests could be detected, and that a world-wide system 
of control by means of battery-driven, hermetically en- 
closed apparatus, sealed by some kind of international 
organization, would seem not to involve any serious 
technical difficulties. Because one side maintained that 
bombs could be secretly exploded and the other that 
they could not, it should be possible, he argued, for 
those who had differing views to provide scientific and 
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technical experts to go into the question and establish 
and put forward the kind of machinery against evasion 
which was required. 

The purpose of his amendments was to soften what 
he called the rigidity of the twenty-four-power draft 
resolution; to provide for the appointment of such sci- 
entific-technical experts representing the differing views, 
together with other eminent scientific-technical partici- 
pation agreed on, which would recommend the system 
of control and inspection arrangements relative to the 
suspension of tests; and to urge the states concerned, 
particularly those on the Disarmament Sub-Committee, 
immediately to agree in principle on refraining from 
the use of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons with a 
view to eventual elimination of such weapons, and to 
make recommendations for implementation. This meas- 
ure was to be in addition to those already included as 
the six basic principles in the twenty-four-power draft 
resolution. 


The Voting 


The three Indian amendments incorporating these 
proposals received little support and were rejected by 
votes of 12 to 40, with 25 abstentions; 11 to 43, with 
26 abstentions; and 17 to 41, with 21 abstentions. 

An amendment sponsored jointly by five Latin 
American Members—Bolivia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Mexico and Uruguay—was adopted by a vote of 71 to 
none, with 10 abstentions. It invites the states con- 
cerned, particularly those on the Sub-Committee, to 
consider the possibility of devoting, out of the funds 
made available as a result of disarmament, as and 
when sufficient progress is made, additional resources 
to the improvement of living conditions throughout the 
world and especially in the less developed countries. 

Norway and Pakistan also had submitted joint 
amendments which were likewise adopted, by a vote 
of 61 to 9, with 10 abstentions. They proposed, first, 
that the Sub-Committee should establish as one of its 
first tasks a group or groups of technical experts to 
study inspection systems for disarmament measures on 
which agreement might be reached in principle and to 
report to the Commission within a fixed period. Second- 
ly, they recommended that any such technical group or 
groups be composed of one expert from each of the 
Sub-Committee members and one from each of three 
other Member States designated by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral in consultation with the Sub-Committee. 

The twenty-four-power draft resolution was then 
adopted paragraph by paragraph and as a whole and 
as amended by a roll-call vote of 56 to 9, with 16 
abstentions. 

The Belgian Proposal 

The second draft resolution adopted in the First 
Committee was the Belgian proposal for a world-wide 
campaign to inform and enlighten the peoples on the 
dangers of the armaments race, particularly the de- 
structive effects of nuclear weapons. 

Because of advances of nuclear science and other 
modern forms of technology, the armaments race 












creates means whereby unprecedented devastation 
might be inflicted on the entire world, the resolution 
states, and peoples of all countries should be made to 
realize that. Furthermore, any agreement, whether 
partial or general, on the regulation of armaments 
necessarily implies adequate international control, and 
consequently public opinion must be made aware both 
of the effects of modern weapons of all kinds and of 
the necessity—here a Polish amendment was accepted 


by Belgium—of reaching a disarmament agreement 


with effective measures of control provided for. There- 


fore it was desirable to seek ways and means of organ- 
izing an effective and continuing publicity campaign on 
a world-wide scale, under the auspices of the United 
Nations and disregarding all ideological or political 
considerations. 

Ihe Assembly requests the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to make recommendations on the nature of the in- 
formation to be disseminated and requests the Secre- 
tary-General to report to the Commission on the means 
available for conducting such an international cam- 
paign. The Secretary-General is requested to furnish 
the Disarmament Commission whatever assistance it 
may request for that purpose, and Member States are 
invited to communicate to the Commission or to the 
Secretary-General in good time any views they may see 
fit to submit as to the scope and contents of the pro- 
posed campaign. 


Amendments Rejected 


Other Polish amendments to the preamble were re- 
jected by a vote of the Committee. These would have 
replaced the statement that any agreement, whether 
partial or general, on the regulation of armaments 
necessarily implied adequate international control, with 
two other statements: an affirmation that, in order to 
avert the danger of unprecedented devastation inherent 
in the armaments race, an international agreement 
should be reached on the reduction of armaments and 
the prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons; and a statement emphasizing the urgent need 
to discontinue as soon as possible further tests with 
nuclear weapons. 

Joseph Nisot, of Belgium, explained that the Belgian 
proposal stemmed from the need felt to associate the 
peoples with the efforts made by governments to reach 
an agreement on the regulation of armaments, on the 
establishment of international control without which no 
effective regulation was possible. 

The proposal was designed to render the peoples 
more fully aware of the extreme gravity of the danger 
which they faced, of the fact that their very existence 
was at stake. It was proposed to convince the peoples 
of the world that it was essential and imperative for 
them to exercise all the pressure within their power 
in order to bring about the international agreements 
on which their very survival depended. 

Mr. Nisot pointed out that his draft resolution con- 
fined itself to essentials and avoided any details which 
might give rise to suspicion. It was an invitation to rise 
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above controversies in order to study together a set of 
possibilities which, as yet, were inadequately explored. 

Because it was in the peoples’ name that the United 
Nations was set up at San Francisco, “a fact which is 
too often forgotten,” he said, the United Nations 
would be remiss in its mission if in so grave a situation 
it did not assume the duty of honestly informing the 
peoples, if it did not endeavor to have this direct re- 
course to public opinion. 

Jozef Winiewicz, of Poland, stated that the gist of 
his amendments was merely to introduce into the 
Belgian draft resolution the wording of the unanimous- 
ly adopted General Assembly resolution of 1954, 
which envisaged the reduction of all armed forces and 
all conventional armaments and also referred to the 
total prohibition of the use and manufacture of nuclear 
weapons. 

However, Mr, Nisot stated that the Belgian proposal 
as presented made no pronouncement on the substance 
of the problem and thus might be expected to be 
adopted practically unanimously—unanimously except 
for the Members belonging to the “Soviet camp.” The 
amendments would deprive the proposal of its impartial 
character. 

He asked that his proposal be voted on after the 
substantive draft resolutions had been dealt with. It 
would be only then that the Committee would under- 
stand exactly what the Polish amendments brought in- 
to play, he said. When they were voted on they were re- 
jected by votes of 18 to 46, with 15 abstentions, and 
18 to 45, with 19 abstentions. 


Four Rejected Proposals 


There were four draft resolutions which were voted 
on and rejected in the First Committee. The first of 
these was a proposal by India for a scientific-technical 
commission of experts representing the differing views 
as well as other eminent scientific-technical participa- 
tion to recommend to the Disarmament Commission 
an adequate system of inspection arrangements in all 
the necessary territories of the world in order to super- 
vise and render suspension of test explosions effective 
and to maintain the controls which would inspire the 
necessary confidence. 

The proposal would further appeal to the states con- 
cerned to agree without delay to suspend tests of nu- 
clear and thermonuclear weapons and to inform the 
Secretary-General of their willingness to do so, and 
would request the Secretary-General to inform all other 
Member States as and when he received such responses. 
It would call on all Member States to report to the sci- 
entific commission whenever evidence of such ex- 
plosions in any part of the world on land, air or sea 
came to their notice and to give the commission all 
other possible cooperation. 

The draft resolution was rejected by a roll-call vote 
of 22 to 38, with 20 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Albania, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian 
SSR, Ceylon, Czechoslovakia, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, 
Hungary, India, Indonesia, Iran, Mexico, Morocco, 
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Nepal, Poland, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Ukrainian SSR, 
USSR, Yugoslavia. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Greece, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Portugal, Spain, Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

A bstaining: Afghanistan, Austria, Bolivia, Cambodia, 
Ethiopia, Guatemala, Haiti, Iraq, Ireland, Japan, Jor- 
dan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malaya, Sudan, 
Sweden, Syria, Thailand. 

The same Indian proposal was later reintroduced in 
the Assembly itself and was again rejected, by a vote 
of 24 to 34, with 20 abstentions. 


Japan: Provisional Test Suspension 


The second draft resolution rejected in the voting in 
the First Committee was the proposal of Japan for a 
provisional suspension of test explosions. Dr. Koto 
Matsudaira, of Japan, had declared that the effects of 
radiation resulting from test explosions could not be 
ignored. The United Nations Scientific Committee on 
the Effects of Atomic Radiation had not yet reached 
any conclusions on whether the effects were harmful 
or not, and the opinion of scientists was divided. 

The disagreement in the Sub-Committee had oc- 
curred on whether the suspension of tests should be 
made a separate issue divorced from all the other as- 
pects of disarmament, or whether it should be made a 
part of a general program covering, among other things, 
the prohibition of the manufacture of nuclear weapons, 
the reduction of the stockpiles of such weapons, the 
prevention of surprise attack and the control of guided 
missiles. 

Japan earnestly sought the adoption of a proposal 
for the suspension of nuclear tests, but it could not 
wholly agree to one which was not related to a parallel 
effort to achieve agreement on the other aspects of dis- 
armament. Since a general agreement as envisaged by 
the Western powers, covering all aspects of the disarma- 
ment problem, would require protracted negotiations, 
it would delay the realization of test suspension, the 
urgency of which did not brook delay. 

Japan believed that the Assembly must find a prac- 
tical and realistic solution which would expedite the 
disarmament negotiations and, at the same time, bring 
about the suspension of tests. Thus it had proposed in 
its draft resolution that parallel efforts be made to ex- 
pedite agreement on the unsettled points of the initial 
measures of disarmament and to suspend nuclear test 
explosions. It allowed almost a full year for working 
out a system of supervision and inspection, which should 
be sufficient, but if it were not, the period could be 
extended by mutual agreement if the prospect for the 
installation of an inspection system were deemed good. 
If not, the suspension could be ended. 

Japan believed that, once the suspension was agreed 
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on, even for one year, it would create an atmosphere 
which would facilitate the extension of the duration at 
the next session of the Assembly. And meanwhile the 
discussions could be continuing on the moratorium on 
the nuclear arms race, the cut-off of production and 
the other unsettled points. 

The Japanese proposal was opposed both by the 
Western powers and by the Soviet Union. The Western 
powers understood, said Mr. Moch, that the proposal 
reflected the feelings of a people who had been victims 
of the new invention, but, at the same time, except for 
a slight difference in time, the proposal led to the Soviet 
idea. The suspension of tests would be immediate, be- 
cause it would take effect from the time an agreement 
was reached in principle on the control of the suspen- 
sion, and the Soviet Union had already accepted the 
principle of control. 

There was no formal agreement, however, countered 
Dr. Matsudaira, and the Japanese proposal presupposed 
such a formal agreement concerning the principle of 
control. 


Opposition by Both Sides 


The suspension would last approximately twelve 
months, a period which would be used to discuss the 
setting up of control, Mr. Moch also stated, but in the 
meantime nothing would be decided, even in principle, 
regarding the nuclear arms race, which would continue 
freely. There would be no guarantee that the USSR 
would accept the cut-off of production and the begin- 
ning of a conversion of stocks which to the Western 
powers had to be the essential objectives. 

The Soviet Union, on the other hand, objected to 
the fact that, in the Japanese proposal, the question of 
suspending the tests was made conditional on an agree- 
ment on a number of other disarmament questions, as 
was the case with their own proposals set forth by the 
United States, the United Kingdom and France. Thus, 
said the USSR representative, the Japanese draft resolu- 
tion did not tend to solve the question of suspending 
the tests. Furthermore, the period for which the tests 
would be stopped was very limited. He did not think 
it reflected even the declared wish of the Parliament and 
Government of Japan for an immediate and uncondi- 
tional suspension. 

The Japanese draft resolution was rejected by a vote 
of 18 to 32, with 31 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Bolivia, Burma, Ceylon, Ecuador, Egypt, 
El Salvador, Ghana, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Loas, 
Mexico, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Sweden, Yugo- 
slavia. 

Against: Albania, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, Hon- 
duras, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Peru, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Spain, Turkey, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Austria, Cambodia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ethiopia, 
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Finland, Guatemala, Haiti, Iceland, India, Ireland, 
Jordan, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Malaya, Nepal, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Philippines, Portu- 
gal, Syria, Thailand, Tunisia, Uruguay, Yemen. 


USSR: Five-Year Test Suspension 

Ihe two other draft resolutions which were rejected 
by the voting in the First Committee were both spon- 
sored by the USSR. The first one was a proposal that 
States possessing nuclear weapons undertake not to 
use them for an initial period of five years. The pre- 
amble would place the Assembly on record as bearing 
in mind that the use of nuclear weapons for military 
purposes would bring untold misery to mankind and 
would entail the mass slaughter of civilians, and also 
the destruction of large towns and centres of material 
and intellectual culture; considering that the prohibition 
of atomic and hydrogen weapons is wholly in accord- 
ance with the peaceful purposes and principles of the 
United Nations; and desiring to facilitate agreement on 
the problem of the final prohibition of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons, together with their elimination from 
the armaments of states and the liquidation of stock- 
piles of such weapons, and on the reduction of armed 
forces and conventional armaments. 

The proposal then would call on the states possess- 
ing nuclear Weapons “to assume, as a first step, a tem- 
porary obligation not to use atomic and hydrogen 
weapons, it being understood that if at the end of five 
years no comprehensive international agreement on the 
disarmament problem has been reached, the question of 
an obligation by states to renounce the use of nuclear 
weapons will again be considered by the United Na- 
tions.” 

Mr. Gromyko emphasized that, whereas the arma- 
ments race in general increased the danger of a new 
war, the race in the field of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons increased that danger to the utmost, especially 
when the destructive power of such weapons was grow- 
ing from day to day and when rocket weapons had 
appeared, including intercontinental weapons capable 
of reaching any objective on earth. 

From the outset, he pointed out, the Soviet Union 
had insisted on the need for the complete and uncon- 
ditional prohibition of nuclear weapons, together with 
their elimination from the armaments of states and the 
liquidation of the stockpiles of those weapons. How- 
ever, the Western powers did not accept that proposal. 
Nor did they accept later Soviet proposals that the 
States should assume an undertaking, first, not to use 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and, second, not to be 
the first to use them. 

The experimental five-year moratorium now pro- 
posed, the Soviet Union believed, would be easy to im- 
plement, would entail no risk to the security of the 
parties, would not place any one of the powers in a 
privileged position and would, at the same time, con- 
stitute the first step toward relieving mankind of the 
burden of armaments and the danger of atomic war. 
Furthermore, the conclusion of such a temporary agree- 
ment would substantially improve the whole interna- 
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tional atmosphere and would facilitate the solution of 
the other questions of disarmament. 

Commander Noble, of the United Kingdom, express- 
ing the opposition of the West, found here one of the 
key differences between the Soviet concept of disarma- 
ment and the concept embodied in the twenty-four- 
power proposal. The Soviet Union called for the com- 
plete elimination and destruction of all nuclear weap- 
ons and, pending that, for an unconditional ban on the 


use of such weapons for at least five years. Yet, on the 


other hand, it strongly objected to the Western pro- 
posal to stop the production of fissionable material for 
weapons and contended that that proposal would not 
bring about the complete elimination of nuclear weap- 
ons. 

The reason why the Western powers did not put 
forward a definite proposal to that effect—a reason 
which was likewise recognized by the Soviet Union— 
was that nuclear weapons now existed in large numbers 
and were presumably widely distributed over the ter- 
ritories of the countries which produced them, and 
there was no conceivable chance, in any foreseeable 
future, of instituting a system of controls so detailed 
and extensive that it could account for all those exist- 
ing weapons. 

The Soviet Union had also rejected the Western 
offer of an undertaking that nuclear weapons should 
never be used unless absolutely necessary in self-de- 
fence. 

An absolute ban on the use of nuclear weapons— 
as also a five-year ban—could consist of nothing more 
than a series of unilateral undertakings by the powers 
concerned, mere promises of good behavior, which was 
unacceptable and unrealistic in the existing state of in- 
ternational relations, Commander Noble continued. 
Marshal Zhukov had said—and probably any general 
staff » ould say the same thing—that atomic weapons 
would come more and more to take place of conven- 
tional arms and in the event of a major armed conflict 
were certain to be used as a fundamental striking agent. 
Furthermore, in a series of notes to Western European 
Governments—Norway, Denmark and the Federal Re- 
public of Germany-——the Soviet Government had clear- 
ly warned them of nuclear destruction of the most 
devastating kind. The Soviet proposal “means nothing 
at all,’ he asserted. 

The proposal was rejected by a roll-call vote of 11 
to 45, with 25 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, Cam- 
bodia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Ukrainian SSR, USSR, Yugoslavia. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Greece, Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxembourg, Malaya, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 
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Abstaining: Afghanistan, Austria, Bolivia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, Ghana, Guatemala, 
Haiti, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Jordan, 
Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Saudia Arabia, Sudan, 
Syria, Yemen. 


USSR Proposal on Commission 


The second USSR draft resolution rejected in the 
First Committee was the proposal to establish a perma- 
nent disarmament commission consisting of all Member 


States of the United Nations. This was the same pro- 


posal which was later reintroduced in the Assembly 
itself and again rejected. The Soviet Union submitted 
it “as a means of contributing to the success of dis- 
cussions on the disarmament problem and to the suc- 
cessful conclusion of an appropriate international agree- 
ment.” 

This commission, which would be permanently in 
session and would hold open meetings, would be en- 
trusted with the task of examining all disarmament pro- 
posals submitted to the United Nations and of drafting 
appropriate recommendations for the sessions of the 
General Assembly. The existing Disarmament Commis- 
sion and its Sub-Committee would be dissolved. 

The new commission would elect a chairman and 
vice-chairman who would be responsible for directing 
the current work of the commission and also for co- 
operating with Member States in organizing consulta- 
tions, meetings and the like on disarmament problems. 
The Secretary-General would be requested to supply 
the services required to ensure the success of the com- 
mission’s work, 

Under an amendment proposed by the Ukrainian SSR 
and accepted by the USSR, the Assembly would trans- 
mit to the new commission for examination all pro- 
posals and documents relating to the question of dis- 
armament submitted to the twelfth session, 

The Soviet Union attached great significance to its 
proposal, which was submitted late in the general de- 
bate in the First Committee. V. V. Kuznetsov observed 
that many delegations had justly pointed out that the 
Disarmament Commission and its Sub-Committee had 
not yet achieved any concrete results, despite the many 
years of negotiations. One of the reasons lay in the 
fact that the discussions had been confined to a limited 
group. Actually, since the Commission itself had been 
reduced to a body whose function was merely to pass 
the Sub-Committee’s reports on to the Assembly, the 
group was limited to only the five powers in the Sub- 
Committee—the Soviet Union on the one hand and 
four members of NATO On the other. 

Although the achievement of a disarmament agree- 
ment largely depended on those powers which had at 
their disposal the largest armed forces and possessed 
atomic and hydrogen weapons, all states and all peoples 
were equally interested in a positive solution. Therefore 
it was necessary to take into account the considerations 
of all Member States and especially of those which 
resolutely opposed the armaments race and the use of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons and were in favor of the 
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suspension of tests. Thus, argued Mr. Kuznetsov, it 
was expedient that a permanent commission compris- 
ing all Member States should be established. 

Furthermore, the commission should function in- 
cessantly, and in public, rather than behind closed 
doors, as was the case with the Sub-Committee. That 
practice of artificial secrecy had, in fact, proved detri- 
mental to the cause of disarmament, he charged, for 
the public had been misled. Under the Soviet proposal, 
the peoples would be kept fully and constantly in- 
formed. 

Also, the setting up of a permanent commission 
would not exclude the possibility of discussion and 
mutual consultations on disarmament questions between 
various states or groups of states. On the contrary, the 
Soviet Union believed that broad and public discussion 
of different proposals might be presumed to ensure 
favorable conditions for greater activity on the part of 
states and would extend consultations, meetings and 
other forms of contacts and relations between them. 


“No Procedural Shortcut”’ 


The Western opposition, as summed up by Com- 
mander Noble, arose from the belief that failure to 
reach agreement on disarmament could not be ascribed 
to any fault of machinery or procedure. It was a ques- 
tion of policy. There was no procedural shortcut to dis- 
armament. The Assembly should be very hesitant about 
altering the existing machinery unless there was some 
real reason for it. 

A body of the size proposed by the Soviet Union, 
with all eighty-two Member States represented, was 
quite unsuited to detailed and continuous negotiation, 
Commander Noble contended. It was suited only for 
the kind of grand general review such as the First 
Committee was then carrying out and had an oppor- 
tunity to do every year during the Assembly session. 
If a commission of the whole proposed by the USSR 
were to do any practical work at all, it surely would 
have to begin by setting up exactly the same kind of 
subordinate bodies as the existing Disarmament Com- 
mission and its Sub-Committee. 

The Western powers did not support, either, any pro- 
posal, such as that of India, to expand the Sub-Com- 
mittee. That group was never meant to be a repre- 
sentative body but was specifically established by the 
Assembly as a small body where the powers principally 
concerned could pursue negotiations in private. If its 
composition were altered or if it were obliged to meet 
in public, its main reason for existing would be taken 
away, Commander Noble said. 

The proposal was rejected in the Committee by a 
roll-call vote of 9 to 51, with 21 abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorussian SSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR. 

Against: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
France, Ghana, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
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Iceland, Iran, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Leba- 
non, Liberia, Luxembourg, Malaya, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Thai- 
land, Tunisia, Turkey, United Kingdom, United States, 
Uruguay, Venezuela. 

A bstaining: Afghanistan, Austria, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, Finland, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


Not Pressed to Vote 


In addition to the two draft resolutions adopted by 
the First Committee and the four rejected, there were 
four proposals which were not pressed to a vote by 
their sponsors. These were: 

A Soviet Union draft resolution by which the Assem- 
bly would call on those Governments which carried out 
tests of atomic and hydrogen weapons to conclude an 
agreement forthwith on the discontinuance of tests of 
such weapons on the basis of the following provisions: 
(1) tests to be discontinued for a period of two or three 
years as from January 1, 1958; (2) an international 
commission, reporting to the Security Council and the 
Assembly, to be set up to supervise the fulfilment by 
states of their obligation to discontinue tests of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons; (3) under the direction of that 
commission, control posts to be established, on a basis 
of reciprocity, in the territory of the USSR, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and its possessions and in 
the Pacific Ocean area, including Australia. The Assem- 
bly would also call on other states to accede to the 
agreement on the discontinuance of tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. 

A Yugoslav draft resolution by which the Assembly 
would request the Disarmament Commission to con- 
vene its Sub-Committee at an early date and urge the 
members of the Sub-Committee to seek an agreement 
with regard to: (a) a reduction of armed forces, arma- 
ments and military expenditures; (b) measures con- 
tributing to the cessation of the armaments race in the 


nuclear field, such as an undertaking not to transfer 
nuclear weapons or fissionable materials for military 
use to other coutnries, a cessation of the production of 
fissionable materials for weapons purposes, and arrange- 
ments for the gradual transfer of fissionable materials 
to non-weapons purposes; (c) measures to ensure the 
use of intercontinental ballistic missiles and of all other 
devices for outer space motion for peaceful and scienti- 
fic purposes only; (d) adequate and effective measures 
of control and inspection. It also requested the mem- 
bers of the Sub-Committee to seek, as a matter of pri- 
ority, agreement on an immediate cessation of tests of 
nuclear and thermonuclear weapons with the necessary 
measures of control; and further requested the Sub- 
Committee to report to the Disarmament Commission 
on the progress achieved, as soon as possible, and not 
later than May 1, 1958. Finally, it requested the Secre- 
tary-General to inform Member States of the progress 
achieved and to consult with them on the advisability 
of convening a special session of the General Assembly 
on disarmament. 

An Indian draft resolution by which the Assembly 
would expand the membership of the Disarmament 
Commission and its Sub-Committee by an unspecified 
number of members. 

Another Indian draft resolution by which the Assem- 
bly would call for the appointment by the Disarmament 
Commission of equal numbers of representatives of 
states holding the two different views presented in the 
report of the Commission, and representatives of other 
states to be chosen by agreement between them; these 
representatives would make appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the Disarmament Commission on such matters 
as: (a) the time from which the production of fission- 
able material should be available solely for peaceful 
purposes; (b) the renunciation of the use of nuclear 
and thermonuclear weapons with a view to their event- 
ual elimination; (c) the dismantling of the existing 
stocks of such weapons; and (d) arrangements for in- 
spection and control required to implement agreements 
relating to conventional armaments. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Assembly 


The General Assembly 

Recalling its resolution 808 (IX) of 
November 4, 1954 

Emphasizing the urgency of decreasing 
the danger of war and improving the 
prospects of durable peace through 
achieving international agreement on 
reduction, limitation and Open inspec 
tion of armaments and armed forces 

Welcoming the narrowing of differ 
ences which has resulted from the ex- 


tensive negotiations in the Sub-Committee 
of the Disarmament Commission, 

Believing that immediate, carefully 
measured steps can be taken for partial 
measures of disarmament and that such 
steps will facilitate further measures of 
disarmament, 

1. Urees that the States concerned, and 
particularly those which are members of 
the Sub-Committee of the Disarmament 
Commission, give priority to reaching a 
disarmament agreement which, upon its 
entry into force, will provide for the 


following 

(a) The immediate suspension of test- 
ing of nuclear weapons with prompt in- 
stallution of effective international con- 
trol, including inspection posts equipped 
with appropriate scientific instruments 
located within the territories of the 
United States of America, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, in Pacific Ocean areas, and at 
other points as required; 


(b) The cessation of the production 
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of fissionable materials for weapons 
purposes and the complete devotion of 
future production of fissionable materials 
to non-weapons purposes under effective 
international control; 

(c) The reduction of stocks of nuclear 
weapons through a program of transfer, 
on an equitable and reciprocal basis and 
under international supervision, of stocks 
of fissionable material from weapons 
uses to non-weapons uses; 

(d) The reduction of armed forces 
and armaments through adequate, safe- 
guarded arrangements; 

(e) The progressive establishment of 
open inspection with ground and aerial 
components to guard against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack; 

(f) The joint study of an inspection 
system designed to ensure that the send- 
ing of objects through outer space shall 
be exclusively for peaceful and scientific 
purposes; 

2. Requests the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to reconvene its Sub-Committee 
as soon as feasible for this purpose; 

3. Requests the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to invite its Sub-Committee to estab- 
lish, as one of its first tasks, a group or 
groups of technical experts to study in- 
spection systems for disarmament meas- 
ures on which the Sub-Committee may 
reach agreement in principle and to re- 
port to it within a fixed period; 

4. Recommends that any such techni- 
cal group or groups be composed of one 
expert from each of the States members 
of the Sub-Committee and one from each 
of three other States Members of the 
United Nations which shall be desig- 
nated by the Secretary-General in con- 
sultation with the Sub-Committee; 

5. Invites the States concerned, and 
particularly those which are members of 
the Sub-Committee, to consider the pos- 
sibility of devoting, out of the funds 
made available as a result of disarma- 
ment, as and when sufficient progress is 
made, additional resources to the im- 
provement of living conditions through- 
out the world and especially in the less 
developed countries; 

6. Requests the Sub-Committee to re- 
port to the Disarmament Commission by 
April 30, 1958, on the progress achieved. 


x * * 
The resolution was adopted by a roll- 


call vote of 56 to 9, with 15 abstentions, 
as follows: 


In favor: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Cambodia, Can- 
ada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 


Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, 
Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxem- 
bourg. Malaya, Mexico, Morocco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, 
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Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, 
Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Swe- 
den, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela, 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, and 
USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Burma, Cey- 
lon, Egypt, Finland, Ghana, India, In- 
donesia, Japan, Nepal, Saudj Arabia, 
Sudan, Syria, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 


II 


The General Assembly, 


Considering that the armaments race, 
owing to advances of nuclear science and 
other modern forms of technology, 
creates means whereby unprecedented 
devastation might be inflicted upon the 
entire world, and that peoples of all 
countries should be made to realize this, 

Considering that any agreement, 
whether partial or general, on the regula- 
tion of armaments necessarily implies 
adequate international control, 

Considering consequently that public 
opinion must be made aware both of the 
effects of modern weapons of all kinds 
and of the necessity of reaching a dis- 
armament agreement providing effective 
measures of control, 

Considering that it is therefore desir- 
able to seek ways and means of organiz- 
ing an effective and continuing publicity 
campaign on a world-wide scale, under 
the auspices of the United Nations and 
disregarding all ideological or political 
considerations, 

1. Requests the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to make recommendations on the 
nature of the information to be dissemi- 
nated and requests the Secretary-General 
to report to the Commission on the 
means available for conducting such an 
international campaign; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to 
furnish the Disarmament Commission 
whatever assistance it may request for 
this purpose; 

3. Invites Member States to communi- 
cate to the Disarmament Commission or 
to the Secretary-General in good time 
any views they may see fit to submit as 
to the scope and content of the pro- 
posed campaign. 


The resolution was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 71 to 9, with one abstention, 
as follows: 

In favor: Afghanistan, Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium Bolivia, Brazil, 
Burma, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
Finland, France, Ghana, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, 
Libya, Luxembourg, Malaya, Mexico, 
Morocco, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sudan, 
Sweden, Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, and 
USSR. 


Abstaining: Syria. 


III 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 502 (VI) of 
January 11, 1952, establishing the Dis- 
armament Commission, 

1. Decides to enlarge the Disarma- 
ment Commission by the addition of 
fourteen Member States which, for 
the first year, from January 1, 1958, to 
January 1, 1959, shall be: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Burma, 
Czechoslovakia, Egypt, India, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Poland, Tunisia and 
Yugoslavia; 

2. Transmits to the Disarmament 
Commission the records of the proceed- 
ings of the First Committee during the 
twelfth session of the General Assembly 
at which disarmament was discussed. 


* * - 


The resolution was adopted by a roll- 
call vote of 60 to 9, with 11 absten- 
tions, as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, 
Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Denmark, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, 
Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Jordan, 
Laos, Lebanon, Libya, Luxembourg, 
Mexico, Nepal, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Para- 
guay, Peru, Philippines, Portugal, Saudi 
Arabia, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, Syria, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Yemen. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelorus- 
sian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, Romania, Ukrainian SSR, USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Cambodia, 
Cuba, Finland, Ghana, Ireland, Israel, 
Liberia, Malaya, Morocco, Pakistan. 

(Yugoslavia did not participate in the 
voting. ) 





Admission of New Members 


_—— Republic of Korea and Viet- 
nam are countries fully qualified 
for membership in the United Nations, 
the General Assembly’s twelfth session 
reaffirmed on October 25 when two 
draft resolutions to this effect were 
adopted in plenary session. Thus the 
question of membership for these two 
countries has again been referred to 
the Security Council for reconsider- 
ation. The Security Council, which 
must make favorable recommendation 
before final action on membership can 
be taken by the General Assembly, last 
September voted ten to one in favor 
of recommending the admission of 
both the Republic of Korea and Viet- 
nam to membership. Because of the 
negative vote cast in each instance by 
a permanent member, the USSR, how- 
ever, the recommendation failed of 
adoption. 

Ihe General Assembly actions in 
re-endorsing membership for the two 
countries followed a report presented 
Special Political Committee. 
This Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives from the full membership 
of the United Nations, debated the 
membership qualifications of the Re- 
public of Korea and Vietnam in a 
SiX-day meetings between 
October 10 and 17. It had before it 
three draft resolutions: two, sponsored 


by its 


series of 


by the same thirteen nations, urging 
General Assembly action on the ad- 
mission of the Republic of Korea and 
Vietnam. The third resolution, jointly 
proposed by India and Indonesia, 
would have provided that inasmuch as 
the whole question of the admission ot 
new countries required further exam- 
ination, all proposals made and rele- 
vant records be turned back to the 
Security Council for reconsideration. 


India-Indonesia Resolution 
Defeated 


The India-Indonesia resolution, the 
first to be voted upon in committee, 
was defeated by 37 to 33 votes, with 
10 abstenticns. 

The draft resolution on the Repub- 
lic of Korea was adopted in commit- 
tee by a vote of 51 in favor, 9 against, 
with 20 abstentions, and that on Viet- 
nam by 49 to 9, with 22 abstentions 
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Issue of Divided lountries Prolongs Debate 


There were 53 speakers in the Spe- 
cial Political Committee’s debate, with 
the lines of argument following the 
pattern of those set forth in the Securi- 
ty Council during the previous month. 
The thirteen countries sponsoring the 
first two draft resolutions were: Aus- 
tralia, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
France, Iraq, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Philippines, 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States of America. According to these 
sponsors and others supporting the res- 
Korea and Vietnam = are 
qualified for United Nations mem- 
bership; have democratic forms of 
government; have demonstrated that 
they are peace-loving countries in con- 
formity with the United Nations Char- 
ter; have been taking active part in 
many of the United Nations’ spe- 
cialized agencies and have diplomatic 
relations with an impressive number 
of countries which are, in turn, Mem- 
bers of the United Nations. 


olutions, 


Rhee a *“‘Warmonger”™ 


The USSR = and its supporters 
claimed that both South Korea and 
South Vietnam were being made into 
armed camps by the military machina- 
tions of the Western powers; Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee, of the Republic 
of Korea, was characterized as a 
“foreign agent” and a “warmonger,” 
and was quoted as having said that 
there was no way to unite Korea ex- 
cept by force. The charge was brought 
that South Vietnam, in addition to be- 
ing the rallying point for French army 
units, had deliberately forestalled uni- 
fication with North Vietnam by not 
adhering to the Geneva treaty of 1954, 
wherein free elections throughout the 
whole country were expressly stipu- 
lated. 

Discriminatory policies were laid to 
the Western powers in reiterated 
charges relating to the failure of the 
Security Council to admit Outer Mon- 
golia, even though that country had 
been recognized by the United States 
in 1946, and its admission to the 
United Nations voted for in 1955 by 
the United Kingdom, the year in 
which “only the illegal veto of the 
representative of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique” had prevented Outer Mon- 


golia from becoming a United Nations 
Member. 

In response to the claim that South 
Korea was being converted into a 
military camp, W. D. Forsyth, of 
Australia, stated that, on the contrary, 
it was in North Korea that military 
strength had been steadily built up 
during the past few years. Under these 
circumstances he said, the United Na- 
tions Unified Command had had no 
alternative but to replace obsolete ma- 
terial in order to restore a military 
balance and make it possible to de- 
fend the Republic of Korea, if neces- 
sary. 

In regard to Vietnam, Mr. Forsyth 
maintained that the complete lack 
of liberty in North Vietnam had pre- 
cluded the possibility of free elections 
up to the present time. This view was 
also upheld by Emile Giraud, of 
France, who recalled that elections had 
been held in South Vietnam in March 
of 1956, but that no elections at all 
had been held in North Vietnam 
since the Geneva agreements. Genoa 
S. Washington, of the United States, 
stated that in complete disregard of 
their obligations under the Geneva 
agreements, the Vietnamese com- 
munists had imported huge quantities 
of arms and Chinese communist per- 
sonnel from across the Chinese border. 


Partition a Stumbling Block 


The countries which abstained from 
voting on the two resolutions dealing 
with the Republic of Korea and Viet- 
nam based their reasons on the par- 
tition question. Dr. Conor Cruise, 
of Ireland, “speaking as the represent- 
ative of a country which for many 
years has had practical experience in 
the problem of partition,” made some 
specific suggestions as to how the dead- 
lock on the reunification process 
might be overcome in the case of 
Korea. 

Stating that there did not seem to 
be any substantial body of opinion in 
Korea that would be opposed to re- 
unification, Dr. Cruise felt that the 
main responsibility for the continued 
partition lay with the Peking Govern- 
ment, which is upholding the régime 
in North Korea. He appealed to the 
representatives of Asian countries, 
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having close diplomatic relations with 
Peking, to use their influence to in- 
duce Peking to consent to the holding 
of free and supervised elections in 
North Korea. 

Dr. Cruise suggested that a super- 
vising team might be named by the 
General Assembly, representing na- 
tions acceptable to both sides, but 
excluding countries belonging to 
“either of the two great systems of 
military alliances.” Such a compro- 
mise, assuming that the Peking Gov- 
ernment did not desire to prevent 
unification, would make possible the 
holding of elections throughout Korea. 


Veto Deadlock in 
Security Council 

The deadlock on admission of new 
countries created by the use of the 
veto power in the Security Council 
was disputed by Zuleta Angel (Colom- 
bia), who said that his Government did 
not agree with the International Court 
of Justice’s decision that the General 
Assembly could not decide on the 
admission of a new Member without 
a previous recommendation from the 
Security Council. He felt that the 
Court’s interpretation in this connec- 
tion was contrary to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter, since it subor- 
dinated the Assembly to the Council 
and allowed the negative vote of a 
permanent member of the Council to 
be decisive. 

Colombia agreed with the United 
States, and with the stand taken by 
Emilio Nunez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
who was President of the Security 
Council when the admissions question 
was debated there in September, that 
the veto power should not be used in 
the Security Council when applica- 
tions for new memberships were be- 
ing considered. 


General Assembly Action 
Advocated 


It could, of course, be argued that 
the adoption of the draft resolution 
was useless in view of the obstacles 
placed in the way of admission, said 
Mr. Crosthwaite, of the United King- 
dom, but he nevertheless felt it would 
be neither right nor fair to do noth- 
ing. Pointing out that “formidable 
obstacles had been surmounted on 
other occasions by the clear and ef- 
fective mobilization of opinion in the 
General Assembly,” he hoped that 
the two resolutions on Korea and 
Vietnam would receive the widest sup- 
port. 

Mr. Forsyth (Australia), after re- 
calling the breaking of the long dead- 
lock on the question of admission of 
new members in December 1955, said 
that the possibility that the will of the 
General Assembly would again be 
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frustrated by the veto was no reason 
for not making its will clear. It was 
important, in his opinion, for the peo- 
ple of Korea and Vietnam to know 
that the General Assembly was firm 
in its view that they should be repre- 
sented by Governments which were 
qualified in terms of the Charter. It 
was important that a vote should be 
taken on each of the specific proposals 
for the admission of the Republics of 
Korea and Vietnam in order that the 
Governments and peoples of those 
countries might realize what attitudes 
were taken and by whom, towards 
their aspirations for membership in 
the United Nations. 

The roll call vote taken in the Spe- 
cial Political Committee on the resolu- 
tion concerning the Republic of Korea 
was as follows: 

In favor: Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Liberia, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Philippines, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Thailand, Turkey, United Kingdom, 
United States, Uruguay, Venezuela. 

Against: Albania, Bulgaria, Byelo- 
russian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 


gary, Poland, Romania, Ukrainian 
SSR, USSR. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Finland, 
Ghana, India, Indonesia, Libya, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Morocco, Nepal, Saudi 
Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, Yemen 
and Yugoslavia. 

On the Vietnam resolution, the line- 
up was the same, except that Canada 
and Liberia abstained. 

When the report of the Special Po- 
litical Committee was presented to the 
General Assembly, it was agreed that 
there would be no further discussion 
and the President, Sir Leslie Munro, 
announced that interventions would be 
limited to explanations of vote. 

Intervention speeches on the affirm- 
ative side were made by Liu Chieh 
(China), Manuel Félix Matrtua 
(Peru) and Genoa S. Washington 
(United States), and on the negative 
by Peter Voutov (Bulgaria), Stanislaw 
Gajewski (Poland), and A. A. Sobo- 
lev (USSR), generally following the 
line of debate pursued in the Spe- 
cial Political Committee meetings. 

The draft resolution, reaffirming the 
Republic of Korea as fully qualified 
for membership in the United Nations, 
was adopted in the General Assembly 
by 51 votes in favor, to 9 against, 
with 21 abstentions, and that on Viet- 
nam by 49 votes to 9, with 23 absten- 
tions. 





FROM THE 


BOOKSHELF 


Taxation in Mexico 


8 pe third volume of a series on 
world taxation systems, prepared 
by the Harvard Law School Interna- 
tional Program in Taxation and now 


available, deals with Mexico. The 
book is largely the work of Henry J. 
Gumpel, Research Associate at the 
Harvard Law School, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Hugo B. Margain, 
Director-General of the Income Tax 
Department of the Mexican Ministry 
of Finance, and in consultation with 
the United Nations Secretariat. Two 
earlier volumes in the series dealt with 
the tax systems in the United King- 
dom and Brazil. When completed, the 
reports will cover thirty countries. 
The extensive project was under- 
taken in response to an invitation by 
the United Nations Economic and 


Social Council in 1951. Under the 
terms of a resolution adopted by the 
Council, cooperation of universities 
was invited in preparing comprehensive 
and authentic information on tax sys- 
tems of United Nations Member coun- 
tries to help bring about the establish- 
ment of modern tax structures. The 
series is designed for those seeking 
reliable information on taxation meth- 
ods, including government officials, 
corporations, tax specialists, lawyers, 
teachers and investors. 


TAXATION IN Mexico, by Henry J. 
Gumpel in collaboration with Hugo 
B. Margain. Little, Brown and 
Company, 1957, 428 pp. Price: 
$12.50. Available at the United Na- 
tions Bookshop. 
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South West Afric: 


The Committee’s latest report to the 
Assembly includes sections on politi- 
cal. economic, social and educational 
conditions in South West Africa dur- 
ing 1956. The Committee stated that 
this information was taken, as before, 
primarily from official documentation 
Government of the 
Africa and, under its 

Territory of South 
noted 


issued by the 
Union of South 
authority, by the 
West Africa. The Committee 
that, as in previous years, there are 
lacunae in the information available. 


Policy Statements 


The Assembly’s attention was drawn 
to important statements of policy by 
the Union Government concerning the 
political future of South West Africa 
and the Committee quoted statements 
by high-ranking government officials, 
touching on the incorporation of the 
territory into the Union. These state- 
ments, the Committee noted, were 
made after the November 1955 gen- 
eral election to the territorial Legisla- 
tive Assembly—an election in which 
only European voters took part and 
which, as previously reported, was 
contested mainly on the issue of the 
status of the territory and its relation- 
ship with the Union. The election re- 
sults, the Committee recalled, showed 
the following division among the Eu- 
ropean Nationalist Party 
candidates, who claimed that the man- 
date had lapsed and advocated closer 


electorate 


association with the Union, received 
a total of 26,869 valid 
opposition candi- 
mandate 


15,534 out of 
while 
recognized the 


votes Cast 
dates, who 
status, received 11,335 votes. 

The Committee cited a statement 
made in the Union House of Assem- 
bly by a member from South West 
Africa, Mr. Jacob Daniel du 
Basson, on April 23 last and endorsed 
by the Prime Minister. Among other 
matters Mr. Basson stated that the 
term “mandated territory” had disap- 
peared “from all our statutes. We no 
longer talk in our statutes today about 
‘the mandated territory of South 
West’; we just talk about the territory 
of South West Africa. As the result 
of the co-domination South West 
Africa obtained through its represen- 
tation in this Parliament in the govern- 
ment of the whole of South Africa, 
in the same sense in which the prov- 


Plessis 


inces have it, this Parliament ceased 
to be the Parliament over South West 
and became the Parliament of South 
West Africa. Consequently we make 
no secret of it that the question of 
annexation in the old-fashioned sense 
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of the word has lost all practical 
meaning. Within the rights and powers 
the Union has always had in respect of 
South West, South West has in fact, 
de facto, become a partner of the four 
provinces, the fifth unit in the broad 
framework of South Africa, and on 
a basis best fitting the political, eco- 
nomic and geographic circumstances 
of that territory.” 

The Committee’s report also cited 
a statement by the Prime Minister of 
the Union Government on May 21, 
1956, when replying in the Senate to 
a question as to whether it would not 
be advisable to proceed to annex 
South West Africa “and thus bring 
the matter to a final end and deter- 
mination.” 

The Prime Minister at that time 
stated: “May I say to him that the 
attitude of our Government and of the 
previous Government, the Smuts 
Government, was that as a result of 
the disappearance of the old League 
of Nations both the Smuts Govern- 
ment and the present Government 
have taken up the attitude that there 
is no other body that has anything to 
say in so far as South West Africa 
is concerned except South Africa it- 
self, and that therefore it is well with- 
in our power and fully within our 
power to incorporate South West 
Africa as part of the Union. Up to 
now we have declared unto the world 
that legally and otherwise that is the 
position, but that in the meantime 
we are prepared, although we do not 
for one moment recognize the rights 
of the United Nations organization, 
even should we one day incorporate 
South West Africa, to govern South 
West Africa in the spirit of the old 
mandate. So, whether we will proceed 
at a later stage to carry out and put 
into effect regard as our 
rights over which nobody has any- 
thing to say, that will depend on how 
circumstances develop in the future.” 


what we 


Mandate Disregarded 

The Committee observed that the 
Statements made during the past two 
years, either by or with the endorse- 
ment of responsible spokesmen for the 
Mandatory Power, including the 
Prime Minister of the Union, “are in 
contradiction even with the assurances 
given by the Union Government in the 
past to the United Nations of its de- 
clared intention to administer the ter- 
ritory ‘in the spirit of the Mandate.’ It 
is apparent from the above-quoted 
statements made on behalf of the 
Mandatory Power and from its pol- 
icies and methods of administering 


the territory that the Mandate is be- 
ing virtually disregarded by the Union 
Government.” 

Concluding remarks by the Com- 
mittee reflected its concern over the 
situation. The Committee recalled its 
previous observation to the General 
Assembly, that “after nearly four dec- 
ades of administration under the Man- 
dates System, conditions in the terri- 
tory are still far from meeting in a rea- 
sonable way the standards of either en- 
deavor or achievement implicit in the 
purposes of the Mandates System.” 

After deploring the continued trend 
in the territory’s administration toward 
the deliberate subordination of a vast 
majority of the population to an in- 
ferior status, the Committee, in its 
summation, declared: “The continued 
and increasing political, social and 
economic pressures and_ restrictions 
imposed in all walks of life on the 
vast majority of the inhabitants and 
especially on the indigenous African 
population reveal, in the Committee’s 
opinion, a policy intended to give par- 
amount importance to the interests of 
the population of European origin, to 
maintain and reinforce the entrench- 
ment of government control in the 
hands of this minority, and to secure 
as an ultimate goal the incorporation 
of the territory into the Union of 
South Africa in a manner which 
would represent a modification of the 
international status of the territory by 
means contrary to the relevant inter- 
national agreements, the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of 
Justice of July 11, 1950 and the in- 
terests of the vast majority of the in- 
habitants of the territory. 

“Under Article 22 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, the well- 
being and development of the in- 
habitants of South West Africa form 
a sacred trust of civilization, with 
securities for the performance of that 
trust, and the tutelage of these in- 
habitants was entrusted to and solemn- 
ly accepted by the Union of South 
Africa as the advanced nation which, 
by reason of its resources, experience 
and geographical position, could best 
undertake this responsibility on be- 
half of the League of Nations. 

“The Committee considers that ex- 
isting conditions in the territory and 
the trend of the administration rep- 
resent a situation contrary to the Man- 
System, the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Universal Declar- 
ation of Human Rights, the advisory 
opinions of the International Court 
of Justice and the resolutions of the 
General Assembly.” 


dates 
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Finally, the Committee stated in its 
conclusions: “The Committee, after 
examining conditions in the territory 
for the fourth successive year and af- 
ter studying the statements of policy 
made by the Prime Minister and other 
high-ranking officials of the Union 
Government, has found no evidence 
that the Mandatory Power intends to 
change the course of the administra- 
tion of the territory to bring it into 
conformity with the Mandates System. 
The Committee therefore considers 
that the General Assembly should 
weigh the gravity of the present sit- 
uation and consider the need for act- 
ing without further delay in_ the 
matter by taking immediately such 
measures as are possible and feasible 
to ensure and to safeguard the well- 
being and development of the in- 
habitants of South West Africa and 
to preserve the international status of 
the territory pending its being placed 
under the International Trusteeship 
System.” 


Legal Issues 


A second report by the Committee 
on South West Africa concerned legal 
action to ensure the fulfilment of the 
obligations assumed by the Mandatory 
Power under the Mandate. A special 
study on this complex issue stemmed 
from a request made by the General 
Assembly at its last session. A res- 
olution, sponsored by India, had then 
posed the following question: “What 


legal action is open to the organs of 
the United Nations, or to the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, or to the 
former members of the League of Na- 
tions, acting either individually or 
jointly, to ensure that the Union of 
South Africa fulfils the obligations 
assumed by it under the Mandate?” 

The Committee’s report on the sub- 
ject first of all pointed out that United 
Nations organs could, as they had 
done three times previously, request 
advisory opinions of the International 
Court. Such opinions, while not bind- 
ing, “may be a factor in influencing 
a state to fulfil its obligations,” it was 
stated. Questions submitted under this 
procedure might relate not only to 
aspects of the supervision procedure 
but also to general obligations as- 
sumed under the Mandate. 

Much of the Committee’s special 
report dealt with the possibility of in- 
voking Article 7 of the Mandate 
Agreement. This provided that in any 
dispute between the Mandatory and 
another member of the League of 
Nations relating to the interpretation 
or application of the provisions of the 
Mandate, such a dispute—if impossi- 
ble to settle by negotiation—should be 
submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice. The Committee 
stated that there was little doubt that 
the right to invoke Article 7 was en- 
joyed by former members of the 
League which had been members at its 
dissolution and which were now Mem- 





The territory of South West 


at about £6,000,000. 


disappearing race. 





The Land and its People 


Africa covers an area of 317,863 
square miles, embracing a central plateau where mountain ranges rise 
to more than eight thousand feet. Its 900-mile coast, an arid region 
known as the Namib Desert, contains some of the world’s richest dia- 
mond fields. The territory has a low rainfall and its agriculture is 
essentially pastoral, with crop farming on a limited scale. Beef and 
dairy farming in the north and central areas yield exports valued at 
about £13,000,000 a year. The rich mineral deposits have an annual 
production valued at about 428,000,000, mainly from gem diamonds. 
A rapidly expanding fishing industry is also an important factor in the 
economy, and fishing and sealing products in 1955-56 were estimated 


According to the latest estimates of the United Nations Statistical 
Office, the population in 1955 totalled 457,700, of which 402,500 were 
non-Europeans. The European inhabitants are mainly citizens of South 
Africa, with a minority of non-citizens, principally from Germany. The 
three largest African tribes are the Namas, the Hereros and the Ovam- 
bos. Smaller tribes are the Damaras, Saan and Bushmen. The latter, a 
nomadic people light in color and small in stature, live mainly from 
the proceeds of their hunting and are thought to be the remnants of a 


In the late nineteenth century Germany declared that a settlement 
of German missionary-traders in South West Africa was under German 
protection and in 1885 the first German commissioner took office in 
the territory. South African forces secured the surrender of the colony 
in 1915 and occupied it until the League of Nations Mandate for 
South West Africa was confirmed on December 17, 1920. 
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bers of the United Nations, or which 
were otherwise parties to the Statute 
of the International Court. The Com- 
mittee noted, in this respect, that 
thirty-nine Members of the United 
Nations had been members of the 
League at the time of its dissolution. 

In surveying the possibility of con- 
tentious proceedings being instituted 
before the International Court, by a 
state or a group of states, the Com- 
mittee held that such action might be 
initiated by a Member nation on the 
ground that there had been a breach 
of Charter obligations, or on the 
ground that “it enjoyed a legal right 
in its capacity as a member of the 
supervisory organ (the General As- 
sembly) to receive reports from the 
Mandatory, and that this right was 
violated by the Union Government's 
failure to submit such reports.” The 
Committee pointed out that in any 
event it would be for the Court to 
determine whether or not it had juris- 
diction in any case brought before it. 


Reports Commended 


The two reports on South West 
Africa evoked general commendation 
in the Assembly’s Fourth Committee 
debate on the question. Members 
praised their frankness and objectivity. 

The ensuing debate largely followed 
the pattern of earlier Assembly dis- 
cussions on South West Africa, with 
most speakers deploring the negative 
approach of the Union Government 
and its continued refusal to place the 
former German colony under the 
Trusteeship System. In view of the in- 
transigent attitude adopted by minis- 
ters of the Union Government in re- 
cent statements on South West Africa, 
several representatives wondered what 
further steps could be taken on the 
question and doubted whether the rep- 
etition of earlier resolutions would 
contribute toward a solution. 


New Approach Suggested 

Emphasis was again placed on the 
responsibility of the United Nations 
toward the indigenous people of South 
West Africa. Noting that the question 
had been before the United Nations 
for the past eleven years, many of the 
representatives expressed disappoint- 
ment over the lack of progress. While 
appreciating the efforts of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa and other 
United Nations organs, several mem- 
bers felt that certain Member States 
should now make a more positive con- 
tribution and try to take the United 
Nations out of what was described as 
“a stalemate.” 

It was generally agreed that a new 
approach was called for and, in this 
regard, speakers underlined the im- 
portance of the legal issues involved. 
Thus, A. Eilan, of Israel, noted that 
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the Committee on South West Africa 

in its special report—had suggested 
that an advisory opinion could be re- 
quested on the status of the territory, 
or the relationship between the clauses 
of the Mandate and acts of administra- 
tion in the territory. But the Court 
had given an opinion on the territory's 
status in 1950 and it was difficult to 
sce what might be added in this re- 
spect. What was now needed was 1m- 
plementation, not an _ ever-growing 
body of advisory opinion, 

Mr. Eilan considered that the sit- 
uation had, moreover, changed since 
1950. The position of the Union Gov- 
ernment had become better defined. It 
had submitted no oral or written 
statements to the Court in connection 
with the advisory opinions of 1955 
ind 1956. It might be difficult to show 
that “a dispute” existed between the 
Union of South Africa and any other 
state concerning South West Africa. 
The dispute was rather between that 
country and the United Nations or, 
more accurately, the majority of the 
General Assembly. 

Israel considered that the Secretary- 
General (in accordance with the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution 1059( XI) 
of the last session) had as yet been 
unable to undertake the necessary 
steps to find a solution to the question 
He alone was competent to select the 
appropriate time for approaching the 
Union Government. If the Secretary- 
General felt the time had not come for 
him to intervene, Mr. Eilan thought 
some Member States might act as in- 
termediaries and explore the possibil- 
ities Of an arrangement to guarantee 
the implementation by the Union Gov- 
ernment of the principles of adminis- 
tration in conformity with the “sacred 


trust” referred to in the Covenant of 


the League. 
A Moral Force 


While legal arguments were ad- 
duced by several other speakers, many 
also dealt with the moral aspect of the 
problem. Eduardo Espinosa y Prieto, 
of Mexico, believed that the moral 
force of General Assembly resolutions 
should not be underestimated. It had, 
he maintained, been demonstrated 
more than once. The people of South 
Africa knew that a nation could be 
great only if its actions were in ac- 
cordance with the law. They were 
jealous of their prestige; repeated con- 
demnation by the Assembly and their 
consequent isolation might lead them 
to exercise some pressure on their 
leaders. 

Time was not on the side of the 
Union Government. Far-reaching de- 
velopments were taking place in 
Africa, thanks to the efforts of its own 
people and the assistance given them 
by some of the great powers. The 
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Mexican representative felt that fur- 
ther efforts at conciliation should be 
made and hoped that the Union of 
South Africa would continue to be 
treated with all the consideration and 
understanding due to so distinguished 
a Member. Many Members of the 
United Nations, particularly those of 
the British Commonwealth, might con- 
tribute valuable ideas and to that end 
his delegation suggested the establish- 
ment of a special committee, con- 
sisting of the United States, France, 
the United Kingdom, the Union of 
South Africa and four non-adminis- 
tering powers, to exercise international 
supervision. Such a committee might 
continue in office for .wo to three 
years, after which the General Assem- 
bly and the Union of South Africa 
might be able to conclude a trustee- 
ship agreement. Such a course would 
safeguard the authority of the United 
Nations and the prestige of the Union 
of South Africa. 

Katsushiro Narita, of Japan, also 
hoped that a country or countries 
with close relations with South Africa 
would approach the Government of 
that country in an effort to find some 
means of persuading it to listen to 
the voice of the United Nations. Mr. 
Narita hoped the Union Government 
would soon realize that the solidarity 
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between nations today was so close 
that no country could long remain 
outside the family of nations, even in 
connection with a particular problem. 
The United Nations would gain little 
from discussing this question in- 
definitely without the participation of 
the Union of South Africa. 

A number of speakers shared the 
views of the representative of Guat- 
emala, who urged that Members re- 
quired time for a thorough study of 
the recommendations submitted on the 
legal aspects of the problem by the 
Committee on South West Africa and 
that, therefore, no immediate action 
was possible. At the same time, several 
representatives suggested that the re- 
maining Allied and Associated Powers, 
with which the Union Government 
offered to negotiate in 1953, should 
exercise a conciliatory influence on 
that Government. 

S. M. Khan, of Pakistan, pointed 
out that the steps which those powers 
had taken to improve the lot of the 
peoples in the Trust Territories which 
they administered should serve as an 
example in this respect, and the fact 


Ovambo women at the kraal beauty 
parlor The Ovambos are. the largest 


tribal croup in the territory, 
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Women of the Herero tribe separating 
cream from milk at a dairy in the 
Okombahe Native Reserve. 


that in their capacity as administering 
authorities they were neighbors of the 
Union of South Africa should render 
their efforts the more persuasive. Mr. 
Khan believed these powers should 
try not only to influence the Union 
Government, but also to inculcate in 
the white inhabitants a more humane 
attitude toward the indigenous popu- 
lation. The fact that world tension 
was focussed on the situation should 
make such a task easier. The many 
shifts in the attitude of the Union 
Government in the past gave reason to 
hope it would one day again take its 
place in the General Assembly and 
cooperate with other Member States 
in giving effect to the principles of 
the Charter. 


Value of Reports 

Noting that many representatives 
doubted whether any progress had 
been made on the South West Africa 
problem, Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, 
of Uruguay, held that the answer was 
in the affirmative. He believed the two 
reports of the Committee on South 
West Africa had a twofold value; first, 
they supplied information to the 
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United Nations; secondly, they served 
to enlighten world public opinion. The 
information contained in the reports 
clearly showed how the Union Gov- 
ernment had flouted the General As- 
sembly’s resolutions and the advisory 
opinions of the International Court. 
But the United Nations could not 
abandon the people of South West 
Africa, whose material and moral 
well-being and social progress the 
Union Government was bound by the 
terms of the Mandate to promote to 
the utmost. The problem was to bring 
home the obligations of the Union 
Government toward the United Na- 
tions, as the heir of the League of Na- 
tions. The Union Government claimed 
that the question was a matter of 
domestic jurisdiction and_ therefore 
came within the scope of Article 2, 
paragraph 7, of the Charter. 
Uruguay maintained that the ques- 
tion was One of international law and 
therefore within the purview of the 
United Nations. Affirming that the 
reports of the Committee on South 
West Africa revealed the true state of 
affairs in the territory, Mr. Rodriguez 
Fabregat noted the statement of the 
petitioner, Mr. Getzen, to the effect 
that South West Africa was being 
treated like “a conquered territory.” 
Feliciano P. Leviste, of the Philip- 
pines, called attention to the provi- 


sions of the Charter which might prof- 
itably be exploited with a view to 
finding a solution. Chapter VI, and in 
particular Article 33, provided eight 
alternative procedures for a peaceful 
settlement; hitherto untried remedies 
such as mediation, concilation and 
arbitration might well, through the 
good offices of influential powers such 
as the United States, the United King- 
dom and France, succeed where other 
means had failed. Article 1, paragraph 
2, which stated the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peo- 
ples, should also be considered. A 
plebiscite held in an atmosphere of 
freedom and possibly under United 
Nations supervision would, he felt, be 
a good guide to the wishes of the peo- 
ple regarding their future. 


“Leave Door Open” 


That the problem was essentially 
humanitarian and not legal was the 
view of Aleksander Bozovic, of Yugo- 
slavia, who urged that the door be 
left open for negotiations and that 
reason and common sense prevail. Mr. 
Bozovic supported suggestions that the 
governments of Member States make 
a thorough study of the special re- 
port of the Committee on South West 
Africa and that legal action in the 
matter should not be taken until all 
peaceful means had been exhausted. 
Yugoslavia questioned the argument 
that the right to bring the question 
before the International Court be- 
longed only to States which had been 
Members of the League of Nations 
and that were today Members of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Bozovic thought that the Union 
Government should. be invited once 
again to cooperate with the United 
Nations to eliminate the causes of the 
tensions in South West Africa. At the 
same time, an urgent appeal should 
be addressed to those who, because of 
their close ties with the Union Gov- 
ernment, carried a great responsibility 
in the search for a solution. In ad- 
dition, the Department of Public In- 
formation could, through appropriate 
means, inform world opinion of the 
situation and the difficulties confront- 
ing the Organization. 

Several other speakers expressed 
deep concern over the current con- 
ditions in the territory, noting the 
low living standards of its people, the 
continued alienation of land and the 
territory's political integration with the 
Union of South Africa. Fakhruddin 
Ahmed, of India, said there was evi- 
dence showing that not only the entire 
indigenous population but also a large 
number of Europeans found the policy 
of integration unacceptable. The ad- 
ministration of “Native Affairs” had 
passed from the control of local au- 
thorities to the direct control of the 





Thanat Khoman, of Thailand, Chairman of the Fourth 
chats with other officials. Left to right: Mr. 
Benjamin Cohen, Under-Secretary, Department of Trustee- 


Committe 


Union Government. India’s earlier ap- 
prehension about this development had 
been confirmed by the report of the 
Committee on South West Africa, 
which indicated that since that trans- 
fer of responsibility had taken place 
there had been increased alienation of 
“Native” land and intensification of 
the policy ot apartheid 

Mr. Ahmed observed that while the 
territory's economy was steadily ex- 
panding, the indigenous people de- 
rived litthke or no benefit from that 
prosperity. Their role in industry was 
confined to providing unskilled labor 
and expenditure on their development 
was “astonishingly low.” 

In view of such a record of admin- 
Indian 
wondered whether the 
handed to the Mandatory Power had 
been misplaced. The spectacle of the 
human rights and fun- 
damental South West 
Africa was destructive of both the 
legal and moral authority of the 
United Nations The latter's dutv was 
to find a way out of the impasse, 


istration, the representative 


“sacred trust” 


violation of 
treedoms in 


since it was the international organ- 
ization Which had placed the people in 
their present predicament. 

The territory’s de facto Position as a 
fifth province of the Union of South 
Africa was noted by Gani Sultanov, 
of the USSR. This had, he said, been 
clearly indicated by statements of the 
Union Government's prime minister 
and other officials. The Union Gov- 
ernment had openly declared that it 
would not allow United Nations super- 
vision of the territory because such 
supervision would lead to a transfer of 
power to the indigenous people and, 
to the abolition of the 


system Of oppression, racial and col- 


consequently 


onial discrimination on which South 
Africa’s policy was based 

Ihe USSR 
endorsed the proposal of the South 
West Africa Committee that the Gen 


eral Assembly 


representative strongly 


consider the urgent 


need for measures to safeguard the 


» 
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well-being and development of the 
indigenous people of the territory and 
preserve its international status until 
it could be placed under the Trustee- 
ship System. 


Good Offices Proposal 


In its consideration of the various 
draft resolutions submitted on South 
West Africa, further debate largely 
centred on the proposal to set up a 
good offices committee charged with 
the task of reopening discussions with 
the Union Government. Introducing 
this proposal, the Chairman, Thanat 
Khoman, of Thailand, said the com- 
mittee would comprise the United 
States, the United Kingdom and a 
third member to be nominated by the 
Assembly President The proposed 
committee would have to discuss with 
the Union Government a basis for an 
agreement which would continue to 
accord to the territory an_ interna- 
tional status. The committee would 
then report on its negotiations to the 
thirteenth session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Khoman suggested that since 
the proposed committee's task would 
be to seek common ground for an un- 
derstanding, it was important that its 
competence be defined “in the most 
liberal way,” to give it full scope in 
exploring all possibilities of negotia- 
tion. The idea of a good offices com- 
mittee was not new but he was in a 
position to say that he believed the 
time was now ripe to put the plan into 
practice 

Subsequently, in plenary discussion, 
Mr. Khoman explained further why 
he, as Chairman of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, had introduced the proposal 
He said it had been obvious from the 
Committee's deliberations that it was 
faced with a dilemma; it could either 
proceed on a routine basis, adopting 
standard resolutions, or it could think 
in terms ol 
the United Nations nearer a solution 
ot the problem. As Chairman of the 
Fourth Committee, he felt it his duty 


a new approach to bring 
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A. Bozovic, of Yugoslavia, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Skottsherg-Ahman, of Sweden, Rappor- 
teur: and Mr. H. H. Wieschhoff. Secretary of the Committee. 


to interpret faithfully the sentiments 
and views of the large majority. He 
considered that the role of chairman 
should not be limited to closing or 
opening meetings, or merely recording 
“some electronic device could 
better perform that function,” he de- 
clared. The true duty of a chairman 
was to assist in removing obstacles and 
placing a committee on “the path of 
free and fruitful discussions, which 
may ultimately lead to concrete and 
constructive results for the whole or- 
ganization, as well as its members.” 


votes 


While some doubts were expressed 
in the Fourth Committee over the 
legality of a chairman sponsoring 
a draft resolution, most 
atives welcomed the proposal for 
a good offices committee which, it was 
generally felt, might provide the key 
to a solution. Emphatically supporting 
the proposal, the United Kingdom and 
the United States delegations expressed 
their willingness to serve on the pro- 
posed committee. 

Gilbert Longden said the United 
Kingdom welcomed this new approach 
and emphasized that there could be 
no solution to the South West Africa 
question without the cooperation of 
South Africa. Even if the Assembly 
Were to Impose sanctions, as suggested 
by Mr. Scott, or even take more ex- 
treme measures, the United Kingdom 
believed the peoples of South West 
Africa would be the first to suffer. 


represent- 


Mr. Longden reminded members of 
the references by the Secretary-Gener- 
al, in the introduction to his annual 
report, of the role of the United Na- 
tions. The Secretary-General had 
pointed out that “the United Nations 
is, rather, an instrument for negotiation 
among governments. It is also an in- 
Strument for the time-honored means 
of diplomacy, for concerting action 


by governments in support of the goals 
of the Charter. This is the role the 


organization has played, sometimes 
sometimes with disap- 


pointing setbacks, throughout its life.” 


successfully. 





The United Kingdom representative 
believed that the South West Africa 
question was one of those disappoint- 
ing setbacks—a question which could 
be solved only by patient persuasion. 
They did not help themselves along 
the path to the required goal by pass- 
ing harassing resolutions, year after 
year; such resolutions, among other 
disadvantages, assumed that the United 
Nations had powers which, in fact, it 
did not possess. 

Miss Irene Dunne, of the United 
States, underlined the fact that South 
Africa’s willingness to enter into con- 
versations was itself encouraging and 
an indication of “reasonableness.” 
Stressing the importance of patience, 
Miss Dunne pointed out that the pro- 
posed committee was not called on to 
make any decisions; it would merely 
explore the issue and attempt to find 
a basis for agreement under which the 
territory would continue to be accord- 
ed an international status. The Inter- 
national Court’s decision would con- 
stantly be in the background of the 
discussions. She appealed to members 
not to press changes in the text of the 
proposal but to cooperate with those 
members who found hope in the fact 
that the Union Government was pre- 
pared to participate in discussions. 

In supporting the Chairman’s pro- 
posal, other representatives considered 
that the new approach might enable 
the Fourth Committee to break a dead- 
lock which had existed for so many 
years. Thus, Miss Brita Skottsberg- 
Ahman, of Sweden, felt that in estab- 
lishing a good offices committee the 
Fourth Committee was running “a 
very small risk.” If the attempt did 
not yield results, only one year would 
have been lost. Many years had al- 
ready been lost, for despite all the 
efforts made and all the resolutions of 
the General Assembly, the United Na- 
tions was no nearer a solution. The 
United Nations might gain handsomely 
by following this new approach. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A number of amendments to the 
Chairman’s proposal, tending in the 
main to underline the authority of the 
United Nations in the matter, were 
considered before its final adoption. 
A Uruguayan proposal which called 
for a good offices committee of seven 
members, to be elected by the Assem- 
bly, was rejected. A further amend- 
ment by Uruguay, revising the sec- 
ond preambular paragraph of the 
original draft, was then adopted, add- 
ing to it the element of “respect for 
the purposes and principles of the 
Charter.” Other amendments by 
Ecuador and Guatemala, specifying 
that the ultimate decision on the issue 
should be in accordance with the 
Charter, were also incorporated into 
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the proposal which, as revised, was 
adopted by the Fourth Committee by 
a roll-call vote of 52 to 10, with 17 
abstentions. 

Five other draft resolutions on South 
West Africa also received the Com- 
mittee’s endorsement. The first two 
concerned petitions and communica- 
tions from the territory. The attention 
of the Mandatory Power was drawn 
to certain allegations made by a peti- 
tioner, Jacobus Beukes, of the Reho- 
both community; it was requested that 
these allegations be investigated. A 
second resolution, dealing with peti- 
tions from a number of persons in the 
territory, drew the petitioners’ atten- 
tion to the observations of the Com- 
mittee on South West Africa regarding 
current conditions. 

A third resolution, sponsored by 
Liberia, expressed the General Assem- 
bly’s appreciation of the work of the 
Committee on South West Africa and 
endorsed its report on conditions there. 
A fourth proposal, also introduced by 
Liberia, reiterated ten earlier Assembly 
resolutions which called for the plac- 
ing of the territory under the Trustee- 
ship System. 

A fifth resolution, sponsored by 
Ceylon, Ecuador, Ethiopia, Ghana, 
Guatemala, India, Syria and Yugo- 
slavia, concerned legal action to ensure 
the fulfilment of the obligations as- 
sumed by the Union of South Africa 
under the Mandate. The first part of 
this resolution called on the Assembly 
to resume consideration of the special 
report on the legal issues at its thir- 
teenth session, while the second section 
asked the Committee on South West 
Africa to consider further the question 
of seeking advisory opinions from the 
International Court, in relation to the 
administration of the territory. The 
Committee was asked to make specific 
recommendations concerning acts of 
the administration on which reference 
to the International Court might use- 
fully be made as to their compatibility 
with the provisions of the Mandate and 
of the United Nations Charter. 

All the resolutions were adopted 
by substantial majorities in both com- 
mittee and plenary voting. 

The Assembly endorsed the resolu- 
tion creating the good offices commit- 
tee by 50 votes to 10, with 20 absten- 
tions. Negative votes were cast by 
Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussian SSR, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Ro- 
mania, Ukrainian SSR, the USSR and 
Albania. Abstaining were: Bolivia, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Greece, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Jordan, Libya, Morocco, Nepal, 
Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria, Uruguay, 
Yemen and Yugoslavia. 

Explanations of vote were given to 
the Assembly by several delegations. 
Mr. Sultanov, of the USSR, thought 


there was no need for a good offices 
committee and that the resolution 
would fail to bring any good to the 
people of South West Africa. Two of 
the three members of the committee 
would be representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the United States—both 
colonial powers and administering au- 
thorities. It could not be expected that 
those two members would act as cham- 
pions of the legitimate requirements of 
the people of South West Africa, re- 
quirements calling for the territory’s 
inclusion in the Trusteeship System. 

Mr. Sultanov asserted that this was 
borne out by the Fourth Committee’s 
discussion, during which, as a result of 
pressure, the United Kingdom and the 
United States had succeeded in having 
any reference to the Charter omitted 
from the terms of reference of the 
committee, as that would be a hind- 
rance to its freedom of movement. 
The Assembly could expect the two 
governments to act so as to favor the 
colonial aspirations of South Africa. 

Miss Angie Brooks, of Liberia, re- 
called that her delegation had in a 
spirit of cooperation submitted a re- 
vised version of its proposal on con- 
ditions in South West Africa, following 
the introduction of the good offices 
proposal. Liberia had done so in order 
to create a favorable atmosphere and 
to ensure that the work of the com- 
mittee on good offices would be fruit- 
ful. If that committee failed to carry 
out the directives of the Fourth Com- 
mittee, Liberia reserved the right to 
reintroduce its original draft resolution, 

This had expressed concern over con- 
ditions in the territory, made detailed 
references to the apartheid program 
carried out in the territory, and called 
on the Mandatory Power to give “ur- 
gent attention” to conclusions and rec- 
ommendations contained in the report 
of the Committee on South West 
Africa. 

A number of other delegations ex- 
pressed doubts regarding the member- 
ship of the committee of good offices 
and its terms of reference. José Rolz- 
Bennett, of Guatemala, would have 
preferred a broader membership and 
felt the Assembly should have elected 
the third or fourth member of the com- 
mittee. Although favoring further ne- 
gotiations with the Union Government, 
Guatemala was dissatisfied with the 
composition, type of election and 
terms of reference of the committee 
charged with the negotiations. Guate- 
mala also had reservations on the 
parliamentary propriety of a commit- 
tee chairman’s submitting resolutions 
sponsored by himself. 

The President of the General As- 
sembly, Sir Leslie Munro of New Zea- 
land, subsequently announced the 
nomination of Brazil as the third mem- 
ber of the good offices committee. 
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Petitioners’ Views 


on Conditions in South West 


OP gee its consideration of the 
South West Africa question the 
Fourth Committee heard statements 
from two petitioners on the situation 
in the territory. They were: Mbur- 
umba ua’ Kerina Getzen, an African 
student from South West Africa at 
present studying in the United States; 
and the Rev. Michael Scott, an Angli- 
can clergyman who has on several 
Occasions appeared before United Na- 
tions committees as spokesman for 
tribal leaders in the mandated terri- 
tory. Both petitioners had been granted 
oral hearings and were questioned on 
various points by Committee mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Getzen recalled that during the 
year various petitioners had been sent 
to the United Nations by the people 
of South West Africa, reporting the 
appalling living conditions of the Afri- 
can people there, and the restrictions 
placed on their right to petition. He 
had been personally requested by the 
people of Ovamboland, the northern 
part of the territory, to present a peti- 
tion signed by eighty-two people, 
dated August 3, 1957, and addressed 
to the President of the Trusteeship 
Council. The petitioners had appointed 
Mr. Getzen and Mr. Scott as their 
representatives at the United Nations, 
since no one in Ovamboland would be 
allowed to represent them and express 
their views owing to the restrictions 
imposed by the Union Government. 

After thirty-eight years’ rule, he 
said, the Union Government had 
shown itself incapable of promoting 
the moral and material well-being of 
the indigenous people, who were kept 
in the reserves as a course of cheap 
labor 

The petitioners demanded that the 
country be placed under Trusteeship 
and that the United Nations send a 
commission of inquiry to the spot. 
They demanded the release of the 
Reverend T. H. Hamtumbangela, who 
had been imprisoned for having sent 
a petition on their behalf to the United 
Nations. They demanded the abolition 
of the contract) system 
through which their young men were 
emploved, permission tor married 
women to accompany their husbands 
to their place of work and permission 
for unmarried enter the 


compulsory 


women to 
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police zone and look for work there. 

Mr. Getzen said that tke indigen- 
ous people of South West Africa were 
still deprived of their legai rights aiid 
at a time of African “pctitical awaken- 
ing” they too would I:ke an opportun- 
ity to develop mode:n political institu- 
tions. They did not expect the South 
African Government to solve all their 
social problems; they considered them- 
selves capable of learning the various 
modern techniques of social organiza- 
tion and scientific methods. To that 
end, they would like to develop educa- 
tional institutions ranging from ele- 
mentary to higher learning, taking into 
account their traditional ways of life 
as well as the knowledge accumulated 
by the great minds of all times. The 
South African Government was sys- 
tematically denying them that privi- 
lege. Last May the Prime Minister had 
stated before the Union Parliament 
that discriminatory laws were neces- 
sary to protect the white people and 
to place the power to govern the coun- 
try in the hands of the white man so 
that he could retain his supremacy. 

Mr. Getzen appealed to the United 
Nations, in the name of the people of 
South West Africa, to use every legal 
means available to prevent South Afri- 
ca from absorbing the territory. 


Vital Turning Point 


The Rev. Michael Scott told the 
Committee that the question of South 
West Africa had now reached a vital 
turning point. It was, he thought, gen- 
erally realized that the ten years spent 
on painstaking negotiations and the 
minute working out of procedures to 
conform to the minimum requirements 
of international law had been used by 
the power entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of the sacred trust of civiliza- 
tion to whittle away the few rights 
possessed by the indigenous peoples 
and to encroach upon their lands and 
liberties until they had been driven 
to despair. 

Those on whose behalf the Rev. 
Scott was speaking had asked him to 
continue to make representations to 
the Committee, since their own nom- 
inated spokesmen were prev ented from 
appearing. Thev hoped that the na- 
tions which, whether as Members of 
the League of Nations or of the United 


Africa 


Nations, or of both, had always shown 
so much concern for their destiny 
would seek the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Jus- 
tice under Article 7 of the Mandate 
and Article 36 of the Statute of the 
Court. 


Cheap Labor 


Stressing that little was being done 
for the health, education and welfare of 
the indigenous people in the territory, 
Mr. Scott noted the great expansion and 
increasing wealth of the mining indus- 
try and karakul sheep farming. That 
growth and expansion had been pos- 
sible only on the basis of an increasing 
flow of cheap migrant labor from the 
“Native” reserves, as the Committee 
pointed out in its report, and upon a 
legal system which deprived the Afn- 
can people of a large part of their 
land, thus compelling them to seek 
work in the European-owned indus- 
tries and farms. He quoted the latest 
figures, published in the Windhoek Ad- 
vertiser on May 10, 1957, concerning 
the mining industry, according to 
which the sale of minerals in 1956 had 
vielded £34,795,175, or £6.5 million 
more than in 1955. The industry had 
provided work for 2,032 Europeans 
and 11,637 indigenous inhabitants and 
had paid out £2,783,674 in wages as 
compared with £2.4 million in 1955. 
Sales of gem and industrial diamonds 
had realized the sum of £17,609.488, 
which was £2,.583.607 in excess of the 
figure for the previous year. Euro- 
pean farmers were no less dependent 
on the supply of cheap indigenous la- 
bor. The number of indigenous in- 
habitants dealt with by the New South 
West Africa Native Labor Association 
had risen from 2.887 in 1928 to 
45.500 in 1955. While it was true that 
the minimum wage of agricultural 
workers had increased by 200 per cent 
in the past thirteen vears. it was still 
only 20 shillings per month. 


Freedom of Movement 


Mr. Scott maintained that the entire 
apparatus of the state was designed to 
keep control in the hands of the privi- 
leged white caste and to enforce re- 
strictions on the ownership of land, 
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on freedom of movement and on edu- 
cation, so that the white masters would 
have a supply of cheap labor at hand. 
Apartheid was evil in its essential 
hypocrisy and duplicity, as well as in 
the greed and fear which it bred 
among the whites. There were limits 
to the patience and endurance of the 
Africans in the face of that evil doc- 
trine. South Africa and the world as 
a whole would do well to heed the 
lessons of history, which showed that 
it was impossible to block the course 
of evolution without eventually open- 
ing up the floodgates of human re- 
sentment and arousing a sense of 
outraged justice. 

As Chief Hosea Kutako, of Wind- 
hoek, had said in his petition of Febru- 
uary 5, 1957 (which was reproduced 
in the report of the Committee on 
South West Africa), the only way in 
which the United Nations’ right of 
supervision could be established was 
by compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice. Persua- 
sion of the Union Government had so 
far failed and would always fail as 
long as the Union Government was 
allowed to continue its undisturbed 
hold over South West Africa. While 
South Africa continued to defy the 
resolutions of the United Nations, its 
position was being consolidated in 
South West Africa and the non-Euro- 
peans were retrogressing in every 
sphere. 


Compulsory Jurisdiction 

The petitioner suggested that the 
General Assembly might recommend 
that Member States have recourse to 
the International Court’s compulsory 
jurisdiction to ensure the observance of 
international law, if they considered 
that the Union Government’s refusal 
to submit reports and transmit peti- 
tions to the United Nations violated 
their rights either as former members 
of the League of Nations or as Mem- 
bers of the United Nations, or as 
members of both. Member States 
might even do so without waiting up- 
on a General Assembly resolution. The 
Court’s judgment could be followed by 
the award of substantial idemnities to 
the African peoples for the loss of 
their land and rights. Under Article 
53 of its Statute, the Court could give 
judgment even if South Africa refused 
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to accept its jurisdiction on the ground 
that the Mandate had lapsed. 

Should South Africa refuse to carry 
out its obligations under the Interna- 
tional Mandate, it could be expelled 
from the United Nations under Ar- 
ticle 6 of the Charter. Even if it 
ceased to be a Member State, it would 
continue to be bound by its obliga- 
tions, for under Article 2, paragraph 
6, of the Charter, the United Nations 
was required to ensure that states 
which were not Members of the 
United Nations acted in accordance 
with the principles of the Charter so 
far as might be necessary for the main- 
tenance of international peace and se- 
curity. So long as the Union defied the 
recommendations of the General As- 
sembly, all Member States retained 
individual and collective responsibility 
for the bad administration of the terri- 
tory, inasmuch as their supervisory 
functions still continued. 

He appealed to all Member States, 
and particularly to Commonwealth 
members, to bring South Africa’s con- 
duct to the judgment of the Interna- 
tional Court. The problem of the 
rights of respective states, according 
to whether or not they had been mem- 
bers of the League of Nations, should 
present no difficulty if application to 
the Court were made by a group in- 
cluding those states whose standing 
was in no doubt. With regard to sanc- 
tions, other than those of a moral 
character, which might be applied in 
order to ensure respect for interna- 
tional law, a resort to military force 
was certainly not desirable for settling 
disputes but there were forms of pres- 
sure less brutal, yet undeniably ef- 
fective. South Africa’s economy was 
dependent on the export of diamonds, 
copper and furs, and on the import 
of petroleum and machinery. Mr. Scott 
believed that the country’s economic 
life could be brought to a complete 
standstill “in a very short time” if the 
world’s conscience had the will to 
exert such pressure. 


Tribal Affairs 


Questioned about indigenous par- 
ticipation in the management of local 
affairs, Mr. Scott said this varied from 
tribe to tribe. Generally, however, the 
tribal authorities were purely local and 
the chiefs and councils possessed only 





consultative functions. The Govern- 
ment consulted them only when it 
thought fit; for instance, it had not 
consulted them regarding the transfer 
of Native Affairs to the Minister of 
the Union. Chiefs who had written let- 
ters of protest about this had later 
withdrawn them. 

Mr. Getzen told the Committee of 
various enactments which debarred the 
indigenous people from participation 
in the administration of local affairs 
or even from expressing their views. 
Thus, the Group Areas Act gave the 
Minister of Native Affairs the right to 
dispossess indigenous families, while 
the Urban Areas Act authorized the 
compulsory removal of Africans who 
took an excessive interest in politics. 


Visiting Mission Requested 


Asked how the United Nations 
might gain some insight into the sen- 
timents of the indigenous people, Mr. 
Getzen held that a special commission 
should visit the territory, with or with- 
out the consent of the Union Govern- 
ment. Mr. Scott also agreed that the 
local population would be able to ex- 
press their views if a United Nations 
commission was on the spot. A com- 
mission whose members were familiar 
with the organization of popular con- 
sultations in backward regions should 
be sent to the territory. 

The petitioner added that the in- 
digenous people were now aware of 
the principles and work of the United 
Nations and had heard what had hap- 
pened in such trust territories as 
Tanganyika and Togoland. 

Asked if he experienced any diffi- 
culty in going back to South West 
Africa, Mr. Scott stated that since his 
first appearance before the United 
Nations on behalf of the tribespeople 
—in 1948—he had unsuccessfully ap- 
plied for permission to return to the 
territory and report to the people on 
what had happened at the United Na- 
tions. Each time he had applied, the 
Union Government had refused him 
permission to return either to the terri- 
tory or to South Africa, no reason 
being given for such action. At the 
same time he had not experienced 
difficulty in contacting or receiving in- 
formation from the chiefs whom he 
represented. 





THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY IN BRIEF 


Plenary Action 


Oct. 21: Queen Elizabeth II ad- 
dressed the Assembly 

Oct. 22: Debate on the complaint 
about threats to the security of Syria 
and to international peace was to have 
opened at this meeting but was ad- 
journed for three days in view of an 

mediation by the King of 
Arabia, which Turkey had 


offer of 
Saudi 
accepted 
Oct. 25: The Assembly established 
a good offices committee to discuss 
with the Government of the Union of 
South Africa “a basis for an agree- 
ment which would continue to accord 
to the territory of South West Africa 
an international status.” The good of- 
fices committee, consisting of the 
United States, the United Kingdom 
and Brazil (the latter being nominated 
by the Assembly President), was asked 
to report on its activities to the next 
session, “for examination and decision 
by the Assembly, in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations.” 
The Assembly expressed confidence 
that South Africa, in the light of its 
Charter obligations, will wish to co- 
operate in a further attempt to arrive 
at a setthkement of the South West 
Africa question. The resolution creat- 
ing the committee was adopted in a 
roll-call vote of SO to 10, with 20 
abstentions 
resolutions on South 
recommended by _ the 


Five other 
West Africa, 
Fourth Committee, 
These dealt with conditions in 
the territory, its international status, 
Africa’s 


obligations in re- 


were also en- 
dorsed 
legal action to ensure South 
tulfilment of its 
spect of the territory, and petitions 
received from persons living in South 
West Africa. (See page 18 for details.) 
Iwo resolutions concerning the ad- 
mission of new Members to the United 
Nations were adopted The first ot 
the proposals, both recommended by 
the Special Political Committee, re- 
1 earle Assembly — resolutions 
yind the Republic of Korea 
membership and noted 

the continued inability 

of the Security Council to recommend 


that country tor membership, owing 
vote Of a permanent 


urity Council. The 


(October 16 through November 15) 


resolution, adopted by 51 votes to 9, 
with 21 abstentions, reaffirmed that 
the Republic of Korea is fully quali- 
fied for and should be admitted to 
United Nations membership. A sim- 
ilar resolution concerning the admis- 
sion of Vietnam was adopted by 49 
votes to 9, with 23 abstentions. 

Nov. /]: Syria and the sponsors of 
a seven-power draft resolution agreed 
not to press to a vote their respective 
proposals on the complaint about 
threats to the security of Syria and 
to international peace. (See page 28 
for details.) 

Nov. 14: The General Assembly 
unanimously adopted the agreement 
governing the working relationship 
between the United Nations and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 
It also adopted a United States reso- 
lution authorizing the agency to re- 
quest advisory opinions of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice on legal 
questions within the scope of its ac- 
tivities other than its relationship with 
the United Nations or any specialized 
agency. (See page 10 for details.) 

Adopted two resolutions on the dis- 
armament question, as recommended 
by the First Committee. The first 
resolution, sponsored by twenty-four 
members and with amendments pro- 
posed by eight others, calls for re- 
sumption of negotiations in the five- 
member Disarmament Sub-Committee 
on the basis of a Western six-point 
first-stage program. The second reso- 
lution, sponsored by Belgium, recom- 
mends an effective and continuing 
world-wide publicity campaign, under 
United Nations auspices, on the effects 
of modern weapons and the necessity 
to reach a disarmament agreement 
providing for effective measures of 
control. (See page 4 for details.) 

By a unanimous vote—81 to none. 
with no abstentions—the Assembly 
compromise proposal 
recommended by the First Committee 
on November I1 (see 


endorsed the 


helow) tor 
strengthening and widening scientific 
activities in the field of the effects of 
ionizing radiation caused by various 


factors, including radioactive fallout 


Special Political Committee 


Nov. /: A thirtv-nation joint draft 


resolution appealing to the Union of 
South Africa to revise its policy of 
racial segregation (apartheid), in the 
light of the principles and purposes 
of the Charter and of world opinion, 
was adopted by a vote of 59 to 5, 
with 10 abstentions. Recalling the 
Assembly's previous recommendations 
on the question of race conflict in 
South Africa, the resolution “deplores” 
that the Union Government has not 
yet responded to previous calls and 
invitations to change its racial policy. 
It draws specific attention to earlier 
recommendations on the question 
which “successively affirmed that a 
policy of racial segregation (apartheid) 
is necessarily based on doctrines of 
racial discrimination,” and asks the 
South African Government to inform 
the Secretary-General of its response. 

Nov. 12: By a roll-call vote of 63 
to none, with 14 abstentions, the 
Committee adopted a draft resolution 
appealing to South Africa to partici- 
pate in negotiations with the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan with a 
view to solving the problem of the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa 
“in accordance with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Char- 
ter and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” Noting that both In- 
dia and Pakistan have reiterated their 
readiness to join in such negotiations, 
the resolution expresses regret that 
South Africa has not yet agreed to 
the talks. The parties concerned are 
invited to report as appropriate, jointly 
or separately, to the General Assembly 
regarding progress of negotiations. 

Sept. 17: Elected Emilio Arenales 
Catalan as its Chairman. This action 
was inadvertently omitted from the 
Review for November. 


First (Political and 
Security) Committee 


Vov. 6: The Committee ended its 
month-long consideration of the dis- 
armament problem by recommending 
two draft resolutions to the Assembly 
for adoption (see under Plenary Ac- 
tion) and by rejecting four others. In 
addition, four draft resolutions were 


not pressed to a vote. 


One of the rejected draft resolutions 
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was a USSR proposal to dissolve the 
Disarmament Commission and its Sub- 
Committee and to establish a perma- 
nent disarmament commission, which 
would be permanently in session and 
whose meetings would be open, con- 
sisting of all eighty-two Members of 
the United Nations. The Soviet Union 
had previously announced in the Com- 
mittee that it would not participate in 
the present Disarmament Commission 
and its Sub-Committee in their existing 
composition. (See page 4 for details.) 

Nov. 11: As a result of the debate 
on the effects of atomic radiation, a 
new sixteen-power draft resolution was 
introduced at the final meeting on the 
item and was recommended unani- 
mously for adoption by the Assembly. 
Czechoslovakia had proposed that a 
scientific conference on the subject be 
held under the auspices of the United 
Nations but did not press its proposal 
to a vote. The recommended draft res- 
olution would request the Scientific 
Committee on the Effects of Atomic 
Radiation, which is to report by July 
1, 1958, to complete its report at the 
earliest possible date and to make it 
available to all Members of the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies and 
to the second international conference 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
scheduled to be held in Geneva in 
September 1958. It would also re- 
quest the Secretary-General, in con- 
sultation with the Scientific Committee, 
to consider the question of the streng- 
thening and widening of scientific 
activities in the field of radiation 
effects on man and his environment 
and to report to the thirteenth session 
of the Assembly. That report would be 
included in the agenda of the thir- 
teenth session. 


Second (Economic and 
Financial) Committee 


Oct. 24: A 29-power draft resolu- 
tion recommending that the Economic 
and Social Council give prompt and 
favorable consideration to the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission 
for Africa was adopted by 71 votes 
to none, with 2 abstentions (Belgium 
and the United Kingdom). 

Oct. 30: The Committee adopted a 
draft resolution urging governments 
of Member States to take action ap- 
proving the establishment of the Or- 
ganization for Trade Co-operation. 

Oct. 31: Adopted a joint draft reso- 
lution requesting the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to prepare a compendium of 
General Assembly and Economic and 
Social Council resolutions embodying 
various principles relating to  inter- 
national economic cooperation. 

Nov. 4: The Committee unanimous- 
ly adopted a Czechoslovak draft reso- 
lution, as amended by the United 
States, on strengthening the regional 
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economic commissions through further 
interregional cooperation. 

Nov. 13: A four-power joint draft 
resolution appealing to governments 
to examine the possibility of increas- 
ing the financial resources of the 
United Nations Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance was adopted by 
59 votes to none, with 6 abstentions. 

A second draft resolution approved 
by the Committee proposed to in- 
crease the use of regional and national 
training facilities. 

Nov. 15: A resolution commending 
the Agent-General of the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(Lieutenant General John B. Coulter) 
for work performed by the Agency, 
and approving his recommendation 
that the Agency cease as an operational 
organization on June 30, 1958, was 
adopted by 44 votes in favor, none 
against and 18 abstentions. The reso- 
lution was jointly sponsored by Can- 
ada, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Uruguay. 


Third (Social, Cultural 
and Humanitarian) Committee 

Oct. 23: By a vote of 71 to none, 
with 4 abstentions, the Committee 
adopted article 14 of the draft cove- 
nant, which deals with the right to 
education. 

Oct. 28: By a vote of 60 to 3, with 
8 abstentions, the Committee adopted 
article 15, which deals with plans for 
putting into effect free and compul- 
sory education. 

Nov. 4: Article 16, asserting the 
right of everyone to participate in 
cultural life and to benefit from sci- 
entific progress, was adopted by 71 
votes to none, with one abstention. 
The Committee then turned to the 
report of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. 

Nov. 11: The Committee adopted 
the draft resolution submitted by the 
Netherlands providing for a five-year 
extension of the Office of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Ref- 
ugees beginning on January 1, 1959. 

Nov. 12: Adopted a draft resolution 
sponsored by the Netherlands, Turkey 
and the United States appealing to 
members of the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, as well as to non- 
governmental organizations, for aid 
to Chinese refugees in Hong Kong 
and authorizing the United Nations 
High Commissioner to encourage 
contributions for that purpose. A sec- 
ond draft resolution, adopted by the 
Committee, would have the Assembly 
ask the United Nations High Com- 
missioner to intensify the United Na- 
tions Refugee Fund program “to the 
fullest extent possible in order to 
achieve permanent solutions for the 
maximum number of refugees remain- 
ing in camps, without losing sight 


of the need to continue to seek solu- 
tions for the problems of refugees 
outside camps.” It would also author- 
ize him to raise funds for closing the 
refugee camps, decide what UNREF 
operations will end by December 31, 
1958, except for uncompleted projects, 
provide for future refugee programs 
to be carried out by the High Com- 
missioner’s Office after that date, and 
set up a new Executive Committee to 
take the place of the existing UNREF 
Executive Committee when UNREF 
operations terminate. Regarding fu- 
ture arrangements for the High Com- 
missioner’s Office, the resolution re- 
quests ECosoc to establish, not later 
than its next summer session (1958) 
a twenty- to twenty-five-member “Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the High Com- 
missioner’s Program” elected by the 
Council on the widest possible geo- 
graphical basis from states which have 
shown interest in solving refugee prob- 
lems. The Executive Committee would 
direct the liquidation of the United 
Nations Refugee Fund, advise the 
High Commissioner on his functions, 
and counsel him on refugee assistance 
after the end of 1958. It would au- 
thorize the High Commissioner’s ap- 
peals for funds, approve assistance 
projects, and give him directives on 
the use of an emergency fund of 
$500,000, which he is authorized to 
establish. 


Fourth (Trusteeship) 
Committee 


Oct. 24: The Committee adopted 
without objection a draft resolution 
recommending approval of the 1957 
report on economic conditions pre- 
pared by the Committee on Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. 

Oct. 25: In a roll-call vote of 32 to 
29, with 12 abstentions, the Committee 
approved a six-power draft resolution 
asking the Sixth Committee for an 
opinion on voting procedures. Spon- 
sored by Costa Rica, Greece, Iraq, 
Mexico, Morocco and Yugoslavia, the 
resolution was adopted as revised by 
Colombia and amended by Czecho- 
slovakia. It centres around Article 18 
of the Charter which relates to voting 
procedure in the General Assembly. 
The specific questions on which the 
Sixth Committee is asked to give an 
opinion are: 

(1) Which is the voting majority 
that is applicable to resolutions of the 
General Assembly on matters con- 
concerning Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories in accordance with Chapter XI 
of the Charter of the United Nations? 

(2) Considering that matters con- 
cerning Non-Self-Governing Territories 
are not enumerated in Article 18 
(2), would it be in accordance with 
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the terms of the Charter to submit a 
resolution on Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories to a two-thirds vote if an 
additional category to that effect has 
not been established beforehand for 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories in 
the terms of Article 18 (3) 

Oct. 29: By a roll-call vote of 51 
to 13, with 8 abstentions, the Commit- 
tee adopted a nineteen-power draft 
resolution calling for a study by the 
Secretarv-General of the possible 
effects of the proposed European Com- 
mon Market on the Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories to be associated with 
the plan 

Oct. 31: The Committee adopted, 
by 61 votes to none, with 6 absten- 
tions, the resolution proposed by the 
Committee on Information on offers 
of scholarships for students from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories. The reso- 
lution is designed to speed up the 
consideration of applications for schol- 
arships offered by Member States 

Nov. S: By a roll-call vote of 42 
to 27, with 8 abstentions, the Com- 
mittee adopted a _ seventeen-power 
draft resolution calling for a study 
of the differing opinions expressed 
regarding the meaning and application 
of Charter provisions on Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. The resolution 
would invite the Secretary-General to 
prepare a summary of the opinions, 
as furnished by Member States in 
reply to communications of the Sec- 
retary-General regarding the transmis- 
sion of information, the relevant de- 
liberations of the General Assembly 
and in the relevant legal treatises on 
the interpretations of the Charter. It 
would also establish a committee of 
six members to study the Secretary- 
General's summary, to consider the 
transmission of information under Ar- 
ticle 73e and to report on the results 
of the study to the next regular ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. 


Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee 


Oct. 17: The Fifth Committee rec- 
ommended the reappointment of 
Leslie R. Rounds, of the United States, 
as a member of the Investments Com- 
mittee. It also recommended _ that 
Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, and 
Eduardo Carrizosa, of Columbia, be 
reappointed to the Assembly’s Ad- 
Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions, and also the 
appointment to this same body of 
Alexey Fedorovich Sokirkin, of the 
USSR. All these three recommenda- 
three-year terms of 


Visory 


tions were for 
office commencing January 1, 1958 
Oct. 22: The Committee approved 
a report on the financial implications 
of the Fourth recom- 
mendations for 


Committee's 
a three-member good 
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offices committee on South West 
Africa. The report asked for an esti- 
mate from the Secretary-General of 
the travel and subsistence costs for 
the members of this good offices com- 
mittee and also of the expenditures 
that might be needed for servicing 
staff and facilities. It was requested 
that the estimates be submitted before 
the close of the twelfth Assembly 
session. If this was not possible, the 
Fifth Committee would propose an 
appropriate method of financing the 
operation. The resolution to this effect 
was approved by the Fifth Committee 
by a vote of 49 to 9, with 3 absten- 
trons 

Oct. 23: The Fifth Committee 
agreed without objection to set up a 
sub-committee to study the pattern 
of United Nations conferences for the 
period 1958-1961, to report to the 
Fifth Committee by November 20 
The sub-committee, as designtaed by 
the Chairman of the Fifth Committee 
on October 24, is composed of rep- 
resentatives of the following eleven 
Members: Argentina, Chile, China, 
France, India, Italy, Poland, Tunisia, 
the USSR, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States 

Oct. 28: By 66 votes to none, with 
one abstention, the Committee rec- 
ommended the establishment of an 
expert committee of six individuals 
with practical, administrative and fi- 
nancial experience in the various fields 
of information, to review and appraise 
“the work, methods used and effective- 
ness of the results achieved by the 
public information of the 
United Nations (including the in- 
formation centres) with a view to 
recommending possible modifications 
to ensure a maximum of effectiveness 
at the lowest possible cost.” The six 
experts are to report before the open- 
ing of the 1958 General Assembly 
session. The draft resolution also in- 
vited the Secretary-General to submit 
his comments and recommendations 
on their report to that session, and it 
recommended that he be authorized 
to pay the travel and subsistence ex- 
penses of the members of the expert 
committee and to provide the neces- 


services 


sary servicing facilities. 

The draft resolution further recalls 
a recommendation by the Fifth Com- 
mittee at the last General Assembly 
session to set an annual ceiling of $4.5 
million on United Nations public in- 
formation activities (excluding the 
Visitors’ Service and the Sales and 
Circulation Section of the Department 
of Public Information); this figure is 
to be attained within three years. 

Oct. 29: By 39 votes to 6, with 10 
abstentions, the Fifth Committee rec- 
ommended the continuation of cur- 
rently authorized exceptional payments 
to members of United Nations expert 


bodies over and above subsistence al- 
lowances. It was also recommended, 
by a vote of 42 to 5, with 9 absten- 
tions, that all such payments over and 
above the prescribed uniform rate of 
subsistence allowances should be re- 
garded as honoraria, payable in ap- 
propriate lump sums. 

Oct. 30: On the basis of a United 
Kingdom proposal, the Committee 
adopted a draft resolution asking the 
Secretary-General to continue his ef- 
forts, in cooperation with Member 
States, to reduce the length and 
amount of United Nations documents 
during 1958. Suggested was a 25 per 
cent reduction on the 1957 output for 
all such documentation. Also recom- 
mended was the establishment of a 
nine-member committee to consult 
with and advise the Secretary-General 
on the most effective ways of imple- 
menting the proposal for reduction. 
This committee, it was also recom- 
mended, should make suggestions to 
the 1958 Assembly session on ways 
of reducing the over-all output of 
United Nations documentation. 

Oct. 31: The Committee recom- 
mended Assembly approval of the fi- 
nancial reports and accounts for the 
United Nations, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
the United Nations Refugee Fund. 

It was also recommended that note 
be taken of the audit reports on ex- 
penditures by the specialized agencies 
of the technical assistance funds al- 
lotted to them under the expanded 
program, which is financed from vol- 
untary contributions by governments 

It was further agreed that the 
United Nations should continue with 
its present system of external auditing 
until circumstances necessitated a dif- 
ferent course. 

Nov. 1-12: On its first reading of 
the United Nations budget for 1958, 
consideration of which began on Oc- 
tober 15, the Committee recommend- 
ed approval of various sums. 

Nov. 7: The Committee recommend- 
ed the reappointment of Francisco A. 
Forteza, of Uruguay, and Boor Arvid 
Stuwe Petren, of Sweden, to the 
United Nations Administrative Tri- 
bunal, each for a three-year period 
beginning January 1, 1958. It also 
recommended the reappointment of 
the Auditor-General of Norway to the 
Board of Auditors for a three-year 
term of office beginning July 1, 1958. 


Sixth (Legal) Committee 


The Sixth Committee continued its 
general debate on the question of 
defining aggression, including the re- 
port of the 1956 Special Committee, 
and began discussion of the report of 
the International Law Commission on 
the work of its ninth session. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY COMMITTEE 
ON CONTRIBUTIONS, Headquarters. 
I'welfth Session. 


DURING GENERAL ASSEMBLY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
BUDGETARY QUESTIONS. Headquarters. 

Twelfth Session. 

IN CONTINUOUS SESSION SECURITY COUN- 

cIL. Headquarters. 


IN CONTINUOUS SESSION DISARMAMENT 
ComMIsSION. Headquarters. 


FIRST HALF OF DECEMBER ECONOMIC AND 
SociaL CounciL. Headquarters. 
Resumed 24th Session. 


JANUARY 7-8 COMMITTEE ON SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA. Headquarters. 


JANUARY 8-MARCH 11 STANDING Com- 


MITTEE ON PETITIONS OF TRUSTEE- 
sHiP CouNCIL. Headquarters. 


JANUARY 13-FEBRUARY 7 SUB-COMMISSION 
ON PREVENTION AND DISCRIMINATION 
AND PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. 
Headquarters. 


JANUARY 28-MARCH 14 
CounciL. Headquarters. 
21st Session. 


‘TRUSTEESHIP 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


DECEMBER 4-10 REGIONAL TECHNICAL 
CONFERENCE ON WATER RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT. Manila. 


DECEMBER 9-14 RAILWAY SUBCOMMITTEE 
(of the Inland Transport Committee). 
Bangkok. 


JANUARY 13-16 SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEC- 
TRIC Power. Bangkok. 


JANUARY 20-27 COMMITTEE ON TRADE. 
Bangkok. 


JANUARY SEMINAR ON LOw Cost Roaps 
AND SOIL STABILIZATION. New Delhi. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


DECEMBER 2-6 WORKING PARTY ON TRAC- 
TOR TESTING. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 5-6 SUBCOMMITTEE ON RalL 
TRANSPORT. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 9-13 INLAND TRANSPORT COM- 
MITTEE. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 9-13 WORKING GROUP ON CEN- 
SUS OF POPULATION AND HousING (of 
the Conference of European Statisti- 
cians). Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-20 COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL PROBLEMS, Geneva. 


DECEMBER 16-19 CoAL TRADE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE (of the Coal Committee). 
Geneva. 


JANUARY 6-17 THE GROUP OF CUSTOMS 
EXPERTS ON INLAND TRANSPORT, Ge- 
neva. 


JANUARY 20-22 AD Hoc WoRKING PARTY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTUR- 
AL PROBLEMS ON STANDARDIZATION 
OF SALE FOR CITRUS FrRuITsS. Geneva. 


December 195 
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JANUARY 28-31 CONSULTATION ON WATER 
POLLUTIONS, Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


DECEMBER OR JANUARY MEETING OF CEN- 
TRAL AMERICAN EXPERTS ON MaArI- 
TIME Law. San Salvador. 


JANUARY WORKING GROUPS OF EXPERTS 
ON REGIONAL MARKET. Santiago, 
Chile. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


FAO 


NOVEMBER 22-DECEMBER 4 Fao SrTupy 
GROUP ON COCONUT AND COCONUT 
Propucts. Rome. 


DECEMBER 2-7 PLANT PROTECTION CoM- 
MITTEE FOR SOUTHEAST ASIA AND 
PACIFIC REGION. Peradenya, Ceylon. 


DECEMBER 8-11 TECHNICAL MEETING ON 
POULTRY PRODUCTION IN THE NEAR 
East. Cairo. 


DECEMBER 16-JANUARY 25 TRAINING CEN- 
TER ON FISHERY COOPERATIVES AND 
ADMINISTRATION FOR’ INDO-PACIFIC 
REGION. Sydney and Adelaide, Aus- 
tralia. 


ILO 


DECEMBER 9-14 MEETING OF EXPERTS ON 
RADIATION PROTECTION. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 9-20 COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS 
ON SOCIAL POLICY IN NON-METRO- 
POLITAN TERRITORIES. Geneva. 


ITU 


DECEMBER 2-17 SuB-STUDY GROUP 2/1 
(Telegraph and Operation Tariffs of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee). Ge- 
neva. 


END OF JANUARY INTERNATIONAL TELE- 
GRAPH AND TELEPHONE CONSULTA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE (CCITT) Sub-Study 
Group 2/2, Telephone Operation and 
Tariffs. Geneva. 


UNESCO 


DECEMBER 9-11 LIAISON COMMITTEE OF 
INTERNATIONAL NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS IN THE FIELD OF ARTS 
AND LETTERS. Paris. 


DECEMBER 12-13 SECOND MEETING OF THI 
INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON LAB- 
ORATORY ANIMALS. Paris. 


DECEMBER 9-20 SEMINAR ON THE CONTRI- 
BUTION OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES TO 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT. Beirut. 


DECEMBER 10-13 INTERNATIONAL ADVIS- 
ORY COMMITTEE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Paris. 


DECEMBER 13-16 TENTH SESSION OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCES COUNCIL. 
Paris. 


DECEMBER 15-16 REGIONAL TRAINING 
CouRSE AT THE EGYPTIAN DESERT 
INSTITUTE ON HyYDRO-GEOLOGY OF 
THE ARID ZONE. Cairo. 


MEETINGS 


DECEMBER 16-17. WORKING PARTIES OF 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Paris. 


DECEMBER 16-21 MEETING OF EXPERTS 
ON THE POLITICAL SCIENCE ASPECT 
OF PEACEFUL COOPERATION, Munich. 


DECEMBER 16-21 SYMPOSIUM ON PHyTO- 
CHEMISTRY OF TROPICAL PLANTS. 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 


DECEMBER 16-21 SYMPOSIUM ON RECENT 
RESEARCHES IN RARE METALS. New 
Delhi. 


DECEMBER 18-19 CONSTITUENT ASSEM- 
BLY OF INTEKNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR Mass COMMUNICATION’ RE- 
SEARCH. Paris. 

JANUARY 2-11 MEETING OF ECONOMISTS 
ON PEACEFUL COOPERATION, /stanbul. 


JANUARY 6-11 ELEVENTH CONFERENCE 
OF ORGANIZERS OF INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY WorkK Camps. New Delhi. 


JANUARY (three days) REGIONAL MEETING 
ON Humip Tropics RESEARCH. Co- 
lombia. 


WHO 


DECEMBER 2-7 STUDY GROUP ON PREVEN- 
TIVE ASPECTS IN THE TEACHING OF 
PHYSIOLOGY. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 2-20 WESTERN PaciFic RE- 
GIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 
SEMINAR—ZONE II. Singapore. 


DECEMBER 7-12 TECHNICAL MEETING OF 
MALARIA ERADICATION, held by East- 
ern Mediterranean Regional Office. 
Baghdad. 


DECEMBER 9-14 SUBCOMMITTEE (of Ex- 
pert Committee on Health Statistics) 
ON CANCER STATISTICS. Geneva. 


DECEMBER 11-13 WESTERN PACIFIC RE- 
GIONAL ANTI-MALARIA COORDINATION 
Boarb. Bangkok. 


JANUARY 14 BEGINNING OF EXECUTIVE 
BOARD SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING. Ge- 
neva, 


WMO 


DECEMBER 4-21 SECOND SESSION OF RE- 
GIONAL ASSOCIATION III (South Amer- 
ica). Caracas, Venezuela. 


JANUARY 21-FEBRUARY 14 SECOND SESSION 
OF THE COMMISSION FOR SYNOPTIC 
METEOROLOGY (CSM). New Delhi, In- 
dia. 


OTHER INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
MEETINGS 


DECEMBER INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES/PER- 
MANENT INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY OF HUMAN 
AND ANIMAL Foon. /stanbul. 

Fourth Symposium on Food Ad- 
ditives. 


DECEMBER PAN-AMERICAN COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS ON AGRI- 
CULTURAL SCIENCES. Santa Tecla, El 
Salvador. 

Second Round Table Conference 
on Coffee. 
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A scene in the great domed General Assembly Hall during a plenary 
meeting. In the last two years the United Nations has increased in 
size by more than one-third and the delegates of eighty-two nations 
now present their views in this forum of world opinion. A pictorial 
feature showing a typical day at the Assembly begins on page 20. 





